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NORTH GERMANY. 


O* the 12th of February the elections are to take 
place for the new Parliament of North Germany, and 
twelve days later the Parliament itself is to assemble. This 
js rapid work, but Count Bisaarx has set his heart on showing 
the world that the Parliament of Germany is not a mere 
dream, but a real practical creation. So far as the composition 
of this Parliament has as yet been explained, the new repre- 
sentative body of Germany is to comprise an Upper House 
in which the Sovereigns are, through their accredited 

ts, to debate, and vote, as they used to do in the 
oid Federal Diet at Frankfort—an overwhelming influence 
being secured, of course, to the King of Prussia. It is 
obvious that this Upper House will fulfil no other function 
than that of furnishing a sort of certificate to its members 
that they are, in some faint political sense, alive. It will 
serve as a standing declaration that the minor Sovereigns, 
so long as they do as Prussia bids them, are to be 
treated. as existing. Very nearly the same effect might be 
produced if they sent their carriages once a week through 
the streets of Berlin, and the Prussian Guards saluted the 
empty vehicles. But allowing them a place in an utterly 
powerless Upper House of the Parliament of the Fatherland is 
more decorous, and not more troublesome. The Lower House 
is to consist of representatives elected by universal suffrage. 
Whether the system of election by universal suffrage will in 
the long run do harm to Germany or not is a question for the 
future. At present, the German Parliament isa body in which 
the evils of universal suffrage will not be apparent, while such 
virtues as can be claimed for it will probably show themselves. 
This German Parliament cannot possibly be a Parliament 
in our sense of the word. It cannot deliberate and decide. 
It cannot make and unmake Ministries. It cannot determine 
on war and peace. It can, in fact, only exist so far as Prussia 
permits its existence. If it is not to be called a sham, it will 
at least be in the presence of two realities far more real than 
itself. In the first place, there is the Prussian Parliament, which 
is now to be enlarged so as to give representatives to the 
provinces lately annexed. Whatever of Parliamentary life 
there may be in North Germany will be absorbed in the 
Prussian Parliament. Five-sixths of the population of North 
Germany now belong to Prussia, and are represented in the 
Prussian Parliament. It is impossible that a second Parlia- 
ment should be a reality to them, which is merely their own 
Parliament over again, with a trifling addition. It is as if 
England, having already a Parliament representing England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, were to choose to have also a second 
Parliament, which was the same over again except that a few 
members from the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man were 
included. ‘The second Parliament must be a mere nominal 
institution, or the two Parliaments would soon come into 
collision. 

The other reality, which is so much more real than the new 
German Parliament can possibly be, is Count Bismark. Ina 
moment he has made it, and in a moment he could unmake 
it. It is to his honour and to his glory that it has been. called 
into being. North Germans now think and talk of nothing 
but Count Bismark. The Conservative party has issued what 
ogramme on the occasion of the forthcoming 
elections. This programme is nothing more than a profession 
of faith in Bismark. ‘The first duty of a true German, they 
urge, is to believe in Bismark; and so is the second, and so is 
the third. And it must be owned that Count Bismark has 
deserved very well of his Fatherland. The hi of the 
negotiations which preceded the Treaty of Nikolsburg has now 
been revealed, and although nothing has been disclosed which 
was not known or suspected before, yet it recalls to general 
recollection all Count Bismarx’s claims on the gratitude of his 
countrymen when we read the authentic story of his bold 
stand against France. What is the truth as to the demands 


of France, why they were made, and why they were so sud- 
denly withdrawn, will probably never be exactly known 
during the life of the Emperor. There is something” inexpli- 
cable in the whole thing. The Emperor seemed as if he were 
merely playing at politics. He used the name and fame of 
France to ask ‘for’ compensations that she desired and 
demanded, and then allowed France and himself and his pre- 
tensions to fade away altogether when Prussia sent a refusal. 
M. Drovurn pe Luvys was turned out of office, as, it was said, 
for making a blunder which he most certainly did not make. 
For it was not he who shrank before Prussia, and he could 
never have suspected that his master, who, thirty years and 
more ago, advertised himself as destined to give France the 
frontier of the Rhine, would solemnly ask for it, and then 
give it up in a moment when it was denied him. The 
most probable explanation of the whole yet connects it 
with the sudden malady with which the Emperor was 
seized in the spring, and which may have naturally inten- 
sified the vacillation that has for some time been becom- 
ing his chief mental characteristic. But if all this was 
mysterious and humiliating on the side of France, nothing 
could have been clearer or more glorious than the who 
affair was on the side of Germany. Count Bismark show 
Germany what Germany could do. The Second Napotzon 
thundered at him, and he was not afraid. He resolutely 
declined to cede an inch of German ground, and Con- 
tinental Europe awoke instantly to the delightful conviction 
that it was no longer at the mercy of one man, and that 
a Power had sprung up which Imperial France was afraid to 
attack. 
The new German Parliament will not serve the pu 

that a Parliament is generally intended to serve; but it does 
not follow that it will serve no purpose at all. On the con- 
trary, it may be of considerable use, although it must be 
owned that a body so nearly approaching a sham might easil 
fall into contempt if the guiding hand were withdrawn, or if 
it tried to do too much, and had to be put down. In the first 
place, it will bring together persons from the different States 
of North Germany, and allow them to make their wants and 
wishes known to each other. This is not wholly without 
advantage, although it must be confessed that the advantage 
is not very great; for, if amy member wanted to say 
anything displeasing to Prussia, he certainly would not be 
allowed to say it. Frankfort society hates the Prussians, 
but no representative of Frankfort in the German Parlia- 
ment would dare to breathe a hint of his feelings. The 
wants and wishes of Frankforters must be buried in in- 
evitable and convenient obscurity, whether there is a Ger- 
man Parliament or not. But on such matters as customs’ 
dues, postal arrangements, currency, and so forth, the mem- 
bers of the several States represented may be able to make 
some faint contributions to the general store of knowledge. 
Even on these matters, however, the Parliament may be 
chiefly useful as a convenient machinery for imposing the 
will of Prussia on those States which she has not annexed, 
but which she has made virtually dependent on her. She 
might hesitate to force them to adopt her ideas against their 
will on every little point, but she can always raise a discus- 
sion in the German Parliament, and then the recalcitrants 
will have to yield to the decision, not of Prussia, but of a 
Parliamen majority. The real of the German 
Parliament, however, is a much greater, though perhaps a 
vaguer one. It is at once to satisfy and to stimulate 
the desire of Germany for unity. It is to proclaim, in a 
manner which the world cannot mistake, that Germany is 
now a living whole. It. is to create a centre around wehich 
the German States still unattached to Prussia may hereafter 
range themselves. It is to persuade the Bavarians and the 
Wurtembergers that, when they accept their inevitable destiny, 
they will not be overcome by Prussia, but absorbed in Ger- 


‘many. The primary object of the new Parliament is to 
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with himself. Ifa great country boasts of elevating a working 


typify and strengthen the national feeling, and to a body 
serving such a purpose universal suffrage is perhaps not in- 


apptoptiats 


IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


} the impeachment of a President were not an un- 
precedented proceeding, it might be argued that the 
practice is logically é¢orrelativé to the habitual carelessnéss of 
American elections. As severe discipline is necessary in a 
regiment of loose or doubtful character, liability to punish- 
_ ment may perhaps be a suitable check on the eccentricities 

of Aecidéntal Presidents. No retrospective delicacy interferes 
in the United States with harsh and even libellous criticism 
on high functionaries who have lost popular favour. Mr. 
Jerrerson Davis, who has been a Governor of a State, a 
Cabinet ‘Minister, and a leader of the majority in the Senate, 
is still accused by zealous Republicans of complicity in a base 
and causeless assassination. It has never occurred to his 
assailants that the proof of the charge would reflect discredit 
on American institutions; nor can Mr. ANDREW JonNsON, who 
once countenanced the calumny on Mr. Davis, expect tenderer 
consideration for the dignity of his own high office. The 
Republican party appointed him Vice-Presipent, with a 
contingent right of succession to the Presidency, because 
he had been a vigorous supporter of the Union during the 
civil war. It was an element of his popularity that he had 
disregarded all legal restraints in his unauthorized proclama- 
tion of the freedom of the slaves in Tennessee, and in his 
establishment of a State Government representing only a 
minority of the citizens; and if it had been supposed that 
his character would change in the event of his accession to the 
Presidency, he would probably not have received the nomina- 
tion of the party at Baltimore. Mr. Lixcoty, whom he 
succeeded, had exercised almost uncontrolled power; and 
Mr. Jounson, during the early part of his term, was encouraged 
to assume dictatorial functions. He had published a qualified 
amnesty, he had recognised the new Governments in the 
Southern States, and he had decided on the abolition of slavery, 
before the majority discovered that he still adhered to his 
former Democratic opinions. Excess and irregularity would 
have been tolerated if the Preswent had been supported by 
a Northern majority. There is nothing inconsistent in the 
remedy of impeachment for a course of policy which thwarts 
the general desire ; yet it oddly happens that the first Presi- 
DENT who is threatened with impeachment is supported by 
far more than half of the entire population of the United 
States. The object of the prosecution is to assert the sove- 
reignty of Congress, and to break down the prerogative which 
has hitherto been the chief power in the Union. 


It is still uncertain whether the House of Representatives 
will eventually vote the impeachment, and the judicial 
decision of the Senate is still more doubtful. The most 
definite of the alleged charges is founded on the disturbances 
which occurred in New Orleans, when the party which had 
been recognised by General Banks as the constituency of 
Louisiana attempted to hold a Convention for the purpose of 
framing a Constitution. To foreigners it may seem that the 
President judged rightly in taking the part of the people of 
the State against a small faction which assumed to itself the 
character of the entire Commonwealth; but Americans are 
the best judges of their own affairs; and the bloodshed which 
ensued, whether it was a misfortune or a crime, is naturally 
resented and condemned by the Republicans. Yet it will 
be difficult to prove that the Presipenr can have directed 
from Washington the proceedings of the New Orleans police, 
although he may have approved of the forcible dissolution 
of the Convention. The charge of habitual intoxication 
will scarcely be adopted by the House or by the managers. 
The unpleasant eircumstances which occurred when Mr. 
JouNson took the oath as Vice-President were hushed up by 
general consent. It is extremely unlikely that he can have 
fallen into bad habits for the first time during his Presidency, 
and if his intemperance was notorious before his election, it 
was not thought a disqualification for office. There will be a 
general feeling that personal scandals belong to a domestic 
tribunal, and that they are not suited to a solemn process 
which is to oceupy the attention of the world. A similar 
remark will, to some extent, apply to the injudicious speeches 
which were delivered during the Chicago journey, In some 
instances Mr. JounsoN’s language may have been treasonable 
and revolutionary, and he can scareely expect impunity for 
his denunciation of Congress as a usurping assembly ; but as 
far as he was guilty only of ribuldry and bad. taste, the dault 
rests rather with his constituents and present prosecutors than 
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mechanic to its highest dignity, it ought not to impeach him 
for not having thé manners of a gentleman. The standard 6f 
political langtiage in the United States is not yet stfficiently 
fixed to allow of specifi¢ations in an impeachment fouhded on 
deviations from the authorized style. 


There appears to be some doubt as to the constitutional 
mode of administering the Executive Government during the 
pendency of the impeachment. If the House of Representa- 
tives can, by preferring charges, condemn the PresiDEnt to 
immediate suspension from his functions, the subsequent trial 
before the Senate sinks into comparative unimportance. ‘The 
trial of Warren Hastinas lasted as long as two Presidential 
terms, and there will be nothing to compel the managers to 
accelerate proceedings when they have already accomplished 
their object by removing Mr. Jounson from office. As the 
Constitution is silent on the subject, the Presmpenr would 
assuredly not acquiesce in any argument for suspension which 
might be founded on analogy or convenience, nor could any 
substitute who might be appointed discharge his duties ex- 
cept by the consent of all persons who might be subject 
to his authority, As the Cnier Justice would preside over 
the Senate at the trial, it has been supposed that Mr. Foster, 
as President of the Senate, would become temporary Prestpent 
during a provisional interregnum; but American lawyers 
appear not to be agreed on the point, and there is even a 
doubt as to the law of succession if the Presipent were legally 
deposed. It seems to be the better opinion that, on the failure 
both of Presrpent and Vice-Presipent, there must be a new 
election; and if the case occurred, the Southern States would 
almost certainly be excluded, in the present temper of the 
dominant party, from all share in the choice. But the question 
is of secondary importance, because the impeachment, if 
it is commenced, will probably occupy the whole residue of 
Mr. Jounson’s term of office. The ordinary election wil] take 
place in the autumn of 1868, and by that time all parties 
will have decided on their ulterior policy. The Republicans 
are, perhaps unconsciously, preparing the way for a revolu- 
tion, although an impeachment is in itself a perfectly consti- 
tutional and regular proceeding. A journalist, who probably 
intended to satirize the exuberant zeal of his party, lately 
declared, with little exaggeration, that a public officer was 
liable to impeachment tor doing anything he ought not to 
have done, or for omitting anything that he ought to have 
done. The penalty is only exclusion from office, which to 
an outgoing President is a stigma rather than a punishment. 
Precisely the same consequences would follow to an English 
Minister, if the House of Commons expressed a desire, in 
an Address to the Crown, that he should not hereafter be 
employed in the public service. The Constitution, however, 
of the United States is less manageable, as there is no easy 
and undisputed method of providing a temporary or permanent 
successor. ‘The doubt whether the Presipent can be sus- 
pended stands at the ve-y threshold of the proceeding, and it 
may be inferred, if the vote of impeachment is carried, that 
the House of Representatives is prepared with some practical 
solution of the difficulty. 


It is probably an error to suppose that there is any risk 
of civil war. Physical force is for the present with the 
Republican party, and the author of an armed collision, 
even in vindication of law, would be universally condemned. 
General Grant and General Suerman are said to be favour- 
able to the PresipENt, but they have neither the power not 
the wish to use the army for political purposes. With 
many defects, American society is still far too sound to 
be subject to military dictation, and, except in respect of their 
deserved personal popularity, the most successful generals 
have in the United States no political character. The army 
which terminated the war forms no inconsiderable portion 
of the constituency, and more especially of the Republican 
party. For the present, Congress is exempt from the danget 
of armed resistance, although its infringements of the Con- 
stitution tend eventually to diminish the securities for fre 
and orderly government. The Constitution is disregarded 
whenever its provisions interfere with the supremacy of 
Congress. A divergence of practice from the text of a written 
document was inevitable, but in ordinary times it would 
have been gradual, and, like judge-made law, it would have 
affected a declaratory character. The Republican leaders 
of Congress have invented the theory that the war still con- 
tinues, and that therefore all questions of reconstruction belong 
to the domain of political or diplomatic arrangement, and lie 
outside the Constitution. The hollowness of the pretext i 
illustrated by a recen' proposal to reduce the Democratic 
Stateof Maryland t- ‘he rank of a Territory. As Maryland 
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neither seceded, nor engaged in the war, no disability which 
may be imposed on the State can be in any sense a condition 
of peace. The project will probably not be seriously pressed, 
put, in times when the Constitution was respected as supreme, 
the disfranchisement of a State actually in the Union, for poli- 
tical heresy, could never have been devised or suggested. 
The advocates of European democracy who point ta the success 
of American institutions as an example will find their prece- 
dent inconclusive until the Republic hag assumed a more 
definite form, and until it is ascertained that Congress will be 
competent to exercise the vast power which it is, for the 
first time, attempting to assume. 


PARLIAMENT AND MONSTER PETITIONS. 


HE Reform League has thought it consistent with its 
duty to threaten the House of Commons with a revival of 
the system of tumultuous petitions which dates back to some 
of the most important periods of English history. Times of 
eat political movements have their adyantages and their 
rawbacks. One of the most serious of the latter is the dispo- 
sition to forget the constitutional bearings of measures struck 
out in the heat of ephemeral excitement, and to look at them 
simply from the point of view of the party politics of the day. 
We have had several notable instances, in the last two or three 
years, of this. Hereafter, in cool blood, people will be astonished 
at the short-sighted and irrational way in which such questions, 
for example, as that of the Alabama and of the Eyre prosecu- 
tion have been discussed, by statesmen of considerable preten- 
sions no less than by enthusiastic partisans. It is desirable, 
on the eve of a Retorm agitation, when a’ renewal of mon- 
ster meetings and Parliamentary petitions seems possible 
or probable, to try to fix our minds on the real limits within 
which both those who object to such demonstrations and those 
who promote them should confine themselves. The right of 
petitioning Parliament to change the laws of the land is a right 
which no patriotic Englishman ought to undervalue. Large 
numbers of the lower orders are excluded by the present law 
from interfering directly with the policy of the country; and, 
as long as this is so, it is most important that they should not 
be restrained from the full expression of their opinions in any 
way which is lawful, and compatible with public order. Our 
disapproval of the temper of this or that popular leader, or of 
the objects for which this or that party is contending, ought 
not to induce us to curtail the just liberty of action of the 
masses. Upon the other hand, it is equally necessary that 
they should themselves be reminded of the wise restrictions 
which not only do exist, but ought to exist, in connexion with 
even so valuable a privilege as the right of petition. 


Petitions to the House of Commons are a very old and con- 
stitutional custom. They began long before Parliament had 
developed into its present form, in the shape of addresses to 
the great Council of the Realm for the redress of private 
grievances. As far back as the reign of Henry 1V. the House 
of Commons was the object of innumerable requisitions, 
which generally took, at that early date, the shape of prayers 
for private Bills. Petitions upon matters of national policy 
were not frequently in vogue until the time of the Sruarts, 
when they suddenly became formidable instruments in the 
hands of the discontented. ‘The effect of tumultuous petitions 
upon the changes which took place under Cuares I. was 
acknowledged, after the Restoration, by the statute of 
Quarters I1., which was framed avowedly to repress them for 
the future—a statute the language of which is wise, though 
the policy of its framers may have been servile. The Act 
of Parliament which the League propose at present to set 
at nought was passed in the thirteenth year of that monarch, 
and some of its provisions are operative to this moment, 
though more than once attempts have been made to impugn 
their validity. By way of securing the independence of the 
Crown and the Parliament, it expressly limited the right, 
claimed up to that period by the country at large, to threaten 
the Legislature at pleasure. It forbade the procuring of more 
than twenty signatures to petitions to the Kine, or either House 
of Parliament, for “the alteration of matters established by 
“Jaw in Church or State,” unless with the consent of a quorum 
of justices of the peace, or the majority of a grand jury. It 
also enacted—and this is the most essential part of it—that no 
persons should repair either to H1s Masesry or to either House 
of Parliament, on the pretence of presenting such petitions, 
with an excessive number of people, or with above the number 
of ten persons at a time. It is the fushion to urge that 
this enactment has been repealed by the Bill of Rights, 
which was one of the first fruits of the accession of the Prince 


Bill of Rights is examined, it will be found to contain no 
single word which invalidates the statute of Cuanies IL. so far 
as petitions to Parliament are concerned. The fifth section 
of the Bill of Rights deals exclusively with petitions to the 
Crown, leaving untouched the regulation as to petitions to the 
House of Commons. Nor does the matter remain open to 
legal controversy or cavil. There is a distinct judicial decision 
upon the subject. Upon the trial of Lord Grorce Gorpon, 
the point was raised by Ersgixe in his famous speech for 
the defence. In charging the Grand Jury on that occasion, 
Lord Lougusorougu had spoken strongly upon the question, 
He told the Grand Jury that the Act of Cares II. was still 
in force; and though his charge has been impugned for 
intemperance and partiality, there is one portion of it, at 
all events, which may be remembered without dissatisfaction. 
“To petition,” he said, “for the passing or repeal of an 
“Act is the undoubted inherent right of every British 
“ subject, but, under the name and colour of petitioning, to 
“assume command, and to dictate to the Legislature, is the 
“annihilation of all order and government.” Enskine’s 
fallacy wag answered by Lord Mansrievp, who, after consult- 
ing with his Court, decided that the Act of Cuartes II. 
remained in full operation, and that the Bill of Rights 
did not meddle with it, This dictum, or decision, has never 
since been impeached. If it had been seriously assailed, 
there can be little doubt that the Legislature would before 
now have interfered to ratify it, The Executive acted upon 
it in 1848 without opposition from the Law Cou:ts, and Mr. 
Beales may rest assured that the law in question is neither 
obsolete nor useless. 


If we understand rightly, the League, in the programme 
which they have put forward for the next Session, intend not 
so much to dispute the binding character of this Statute as 
to eyade it, The suggestion is that petitions shall be pre- 
sented by consecutive deputations arriving one upon another 
in knots of ten, so as to endeavour to keep within the letter 
of the law. It is not our business to furnish legal advice 
to the League, but, for the benefit of those who really 
wish to act as the law prescribes, we may point out that 
there is every reason to believe that such a scheme is equiva- 
lent, not merely to an evasion, but to a breach of the Act 
of Parliament. A procession does not cease to be a joint 
and continuous procession simply because it breaks itself into 
files of ten individuals. If the object is common, if the 
organization is common, if the movement is concerted, if the 
crowd, though nominally split into sections, is in fact one 
connected body, acting in unison together under orders from a 
single centre, we have no doubt that a Court of Law would 
hold that the letter as well as the spirit of the law was 
broken. As, however, we have no wish to see a resuscitation 
of State trials for political misdemeanour, with all their in- 
flammatory concomitants, we prefer to call the attention of the 
public to the sound sense which retains upon the Statute- 
book a piece of legislation framed originally, it may be, in a 
time of reaction. 

Monster meetings in themselves may be unwise or even 
pernicious, but we do not for a moment hold them to be un- 
constitutional. They may be inconvenient this year or the 
next, but they are not on that account to be put down. They 
ought rather to be viewed in a spirit of wise and liberal lati- 
tude, even if their objects are not such as can be respected or 
approved. It is the policy of this country, as far as English- 
men are concerned, to ‘ttrust the freedom of the blood.” 
But there is a line which reason draws, and which even 
demagogues ought, we think, to be anxious to observe. If 
Parliamentary institutions are worth having, the deliberations 
of both Houses of Parliament must be free. The argument 
of numbers, when kept within strict and severe bounds, is not 
an unfair one. A hundred thousand working-men have a right 
to say to the House of Commons, Hear us, because we are a 
hundred thousand. It is for the interest of the common- 
wealth that its legislative body, in considering the demands of 
a class, should carefully weigh the material as well as moral 
force of those by whom such demands are backed. The 
danger of disorder or of disaffection is never an illegitimate 
consideration, and no sober politician can desire to disregard 
it. But a hundred thousand men have no right to say to 
Parliament, Hear us, because we are at your gates. ‘This 
is a mere physical threat, and, as such, is against the prin- 
ciples of all free government. If it were otherwise, dis- 
cussion in Parliament would be at the mercy, not of the 
nation at large, but of a casual London mob. ‘Lhe Commons 
of England must sit somewhere, and it is for the ad- 
vantage of the entire people that they should not be at the 
beck and call of the population of the locality in the midst of 
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which they happen to be sitting. Circumstances may well be 
conceived under which the interests of London would conflict 
with the interests of the community at large. There is one 
famous instance, in the records of the House of Commons, of 
local coercion under which an ordinance affecting London ap- 
prentices was repealed, owing to terror of a tumultuous 
assembly at the doors of the Legislature. Nothing but the 
law prevents the recurrence of such a misfortune, and, unless 
the metropolis is to dictate to the nation, the metropolis 
cannot be encouraged to dictate to Parliament. As an illustra- 
tion of the soundness of this principle, it is to be observed that 
the same Act of Parliament (57 G. III. c. 19) which prohibits 
mass-meetings within a mile of Westminster while Parliament 
is in session, also prohibits them during the session of the Law 
Courts. Physical force may neither overawe the tribunals 
which interpret, nor the tribunal which makes, the law. Both 
enactments were born together, and both have an equal claim 
upon the reverence of the people. 


At the beginning of a spring which bids fair to divide 
Englishmen into the old historical categories of “ petitioners” 
and “ abhorrents,” it is necessary to point out the broad foun- 
dation of good sense on which these landmarks of the Consti- 
tution rest, which agitators appear inclined, in a moment of 
fatal passion, to remove. Nobody wishes to see the House 
of Commons driven to assert its independence after the 
fashion of some old precedents, now happily fallen into disuse. 
On the subject of petitions there is a good deal of Par- 
liamentary etiquette, which, scrutinized narrowly, will not 
perhaps bear inspection. The old habit of styling petitions 
“insolent” which are only inconvenient, and of punishing 
as a disrespect to the Legislature every appeal to its justice 
which does not happen to suit the legislators of the day, is 
inconsistent with modern liberty, though justifiable by scores 
of precedents which may be extracted from the Journals 
of the Commons. The times are gone by when Kentish 
Justices could safely be committed to prison for petitioning 
Parliament, just as the times are gone by when petitions 
to the Crown could be put down by despotic proclamations 
like Lord Chief Justice Nortu’s ingenious “master stroke.” 
It is all the more essential to preserve for the House of Com- 
mons its independence, because it is undesirable that it should 
recur to its obsolete methods of asserting that independence 
for itself. The League may rely upon it that the public 
neither wishes to coerce the free expression of opinion which 
any section or class may lawfully arrogate, nor intends to 
permit mobs to clamour furiously at the doors of the highest 
deliberative assembly in the land. The crowds that would 
flock to Westminster, if tumultuous petitioning were sanc- 
tioned, would not always be temperate or sane. This year 
they might be composed of honest working-men, but another 
year they might consist of famine-stricken malcontents, or 
of worse. London cannot be permitted to turn itself into 
Paris, or the galleries of the House into the galleries of a 
revolutionary French Assembly. All movements in such a 
direction must be nipped promptly in the bud, not for the sake 
of adjourning Reform now, but for the sake of maintaining 
the Constitution hereafter. 

It is a matter of some satisfaction to be able to reflect that 
in the last hundred and fifty years only two serious attempts 
have been made to dictate directly to the House of Commons. 
From the petition of the Kentish Justices, to which we have 
above alluded, there was no tumultuous petition until that of 
Lord George Gorpon and the Protestant Association, eighty 
years later. For about seventy years more the practice slept, 
until in the Chartist riots of 1848 it awoke again, but only 
to be repressed by the strong hand of the Executive. In an 
age when means of communication could scarcely be said to 
exist, the system might have been pardoned. But in times 
when petitions may by law be sent by post, there is little 
excuse for any endeavour to revive it. Until the attempt 
is actually made, we shall believe that the most violent 
Reformers of this country will not bring discredit upon the 
cause of Reform by making it; but if any intemperate body, 
in the fever of temporary passion, are infatuated enough to 
dream of seeking to revive it, they may rest assured that they 
will meet with defeat and discomfiture, nor at the hands of 
Conservatives alone. 


PRESIDENT JUAREZ. 


T length we have some intelligence of the illustrious 
fugitive whom the Government of the United States has 
decreed to be the only real and original President of Mexico. 
In these latter days the contending chiefs of Mexican parties 


have been rather hard to get at. They disappear in such a 


very odd way. The Emperor sent his luggage to Vera Cruz, 
and, as it is now known, was on the very eve of starting off 
himself to Europe without going to Vera Cruz at all, 
Ultimately, he was induced to stay at Orizaba, and for many 
weeks no one could get him to say whether he was going to 
stay or to leave the country. At last he was brought to Mexico, 
and issued a proclamation stating that he would ask people in 
general whether they liked to have him or not. Abou 
the same time General Suerman and Mr. CaMPBELL came 
to Vera Cruz to look for Juarez. Why they should 
go to Vera Cruz, of all places, to find Juarez is difficult 
to understand. It was like going to Buckingham Palace to 
look for the QueEN at a great Ministerial and Euro 
crisis. Even great nations can scarcely afford to be ridiculous, 
and it must be owned that the mission of General Suermay 
and Mr. CampseLt approached the ridiculous far too nearly, 
Mr. CampseLL is unknown to fame, but General SHerMan hag 
deserved better of his country than that he should be sent on 
a wildgoose chase after a loafing Mexican. His hero has, 
however, at last turned up—that is, if the New York Herald is 
not romancing, and if the account of the recent movements of 
President Juarez is not a mere allegory in order to make 
fun of the Washington Cabinet. On the 30th of November 
last, President Juarez is ascertained to have not only been in 
Chihuahua, but at a ball in Chihuahua. It seems an odd 
place fora ball, but it appears that in Chihuahua, when they have 
a ball, they devote all their energies to it. The Government 
House was “ vacated by the officials” for the occasion, and after 
dancing came a political demonstration. As the imaginative cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald remarked, eighteen years’ 
practice had madethe licenciado Ortez the best punch-maker in 
Mexico. The bowl was filled with a nectar for the gods, and 
the nectar brought out the toasts. As was sure to be the 
case, the toasts brought out in their turn the most beautiful 
sentiments. The talk of Mexicans is always sublime, and 
after dinner they are as fond of peace and progress, of reli- 
gious and civil liberty, and of goodwill to all men as the 
Irish are. Had there been nothing more than the usual 
effervescence of Mexican high morality, President Juarez 
and his ball would not have been worth much notice. But 
he took this opportunity to give utterance to some views as 
to the position of Mexico towards the United States, which 
show that Mexicans generally have a very strong wish to be 
left alone, and that the solution of the Mexican difficulty by 
means of an American Protectorate, which seemed so natural 
and easy and pleasant for all parties, is scarcely likely to be 
the solution practically attained. 


“ We are successful,” President Juarez boldly stated, * in 
“ driving the French from our soil, but there are other 
“ nations that tall of intervention in the affairs of Mexico, 
“ We want none—neither from France, nor Spain, nor Eng- 
“ land, nor the United States.” There were several Americans 
present, and it was a strong measure to put American inter- 
vention in the same list with that of the abhorred French, 
whom, this true Mexican observed, “ we ” have been successful 
in driving out of Mexico. He even went further, and pledged 
himself that Mexican territory must remain intact. There is 
to be no cession of Mexican soil to the peaceful Republic next 
door, and there is to be no American interference. President 
Juanez was able to assure his hearers that this exactly fell in 
with the views of the Americans themselves. “ You must 
“ Jay aside any idea that the United States desire to over- 
“ shadow us. It is a mistake. ‘They desire by their moral 
“ support to aid the cause of liberty in Mexico. They do not 
“ desire more of our territory, nor will they insult us by 
“ asking for it.” These sentiments were courteously re-echoed 
by the Americans who happened to be present. Colonel 
Cuurcu, of Rhode Island, a gentleman who ultimately pro- 
posed the neat and epigrammatic toast, “ The Republic of 
‘* Mexico, the Moscow of the Second Napoteon,” asserted that 
his country wanted no more territory; and added, with great 
truth, “ The great problem with us is, not to acquire more, but 
“ to govern well what we possess.” He did not in the least | 
resent the remarks of the Presipent on the intervention of 
the United States, and it is probable that he felt as 
most of his countrymen would have felt in his place 
The Americans are now finding out that they can only 
establish an American Protectorate by force of arms. The 
Americans, to protect Mexico, must conquer it, and to 
conquer it they must hold it. They must undertake the task 
in which the French have failed. There can be no doubt 
that, if they please, they can not only undertake the task, but 
succeed in accomplishing it. The Republic of Mexico is not 
likely to be their Moscow. For no one will interfere with 
them as they interfered with the French; but will they think 
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it in the least worth their while to attempt any enterprise of 
the sort? We cannot think they will. There is no possible 

in to be got out of Mexico that could compensate them 
} the outlay they would incur. After the French are 
gone, they will probably do nothing more than help President 
Juarez with a little money. Why they should even do that 
may seem strange to those who do not know the intrigues of 
Washington political life. It does not seem very wise to 
lend money to a State that has no hope of repaying it; but 
loans are pleasant things to negotiate, and those who get 
the money cannot be so ungrateful as to forget those 
through whom they have got it. The American nation, 
ashamed of having taken up Juarez and done nothing 
for him, and sensitive in some measure to the imputation 
that, in their triumphant bullying of the French, they 
have really been restoring Mexico to its native anarchy, 
may not be indisposed to do something for Mexico that 
looks handsome, and would be a single operation involving 
at worst a single loss. It is possible that President Juarez 
may get from his big friends some of the dollars he needs so 
sorely; but he is probably right in saying that he and his 
country are not going to be overshadowed by the neighbouring 
Republic. 

With all the pleasant sentiments which were uttered on the 
occasion of the Chihuahua ball, and all the confident annunci- 
ations of a coming time of peace and good luck to which 
President Juarez and others gave utterance, it might 
seem as if the Mexicans, were they left to themselves, 
would do exceedingly well, and that an American Protec- 
torate would be as superfluous as it would be unwelcome. But 
the real prospects of that unhappy country are not quite 
so bright. President Juarez is not quite so mild and senti- 
mental and pleasant in real life as he seemed to be at the ball. 
It is quite true that the vast majority of Mexicans share with 
him a passionate hatred of all foreigners, and that, as he has 
represented the natienal cause against the alien French, he 
might possibly have commanded the votes and won the adhe- 
rence of a large majority of his fellow-countrymen had he 
pleased. But he has not thought it worth his while. The inha- 
bitants of the city of Mexico and of some other large towns 
have thought proper at the last moment to set up the Emperor 
MAXIMILIAN, that detested symbol of national disgrace and 
national humiliation, against this very President Juarez, and 
are prepared to fight Juarez, and do their best to put him 
down, and end his ball-room career altogether. And the reason 
is that the amiable hero has a way of murdering, robbing, 
and plundering wherever he goes; and directly he and his 
national army enter a Mexican town, the lives of those 
Mexicans who have ever dared to favour the cause of the 
“usurper ” are put to the sword, and their goods are given over 
asa spoil. We look in vain through all the records of this 
Chihuahua ball, and its punch-inspired toasts, for one word 
of solace, or conciliation, or compromise. There is a civil war 
spoken of, but it is said to be already at anend. Religious 
discords are noticed, but it is said that they have very nearly 
been fought out. A few more rivers of blood, a little more 
harrying and ravishing and ransacking, and then the good work 
will be done, and peace and progress will begin. All through 
the recent troubles of Mexico, the cry of Juarez and his 
friends has been that they were on the eve of pacifying 
Mexico when the French interfered, and that the great days 
of the Republic were just going to begin, for the Church 
party was levelled to the dust, and with a little more effort its 
very life might have been stamped out of it. As Juarez 
spoke five years ago, so he speaks now; and he really believes, 
as it seems, that all Mexico wants is to be let alone, and for 
him to have a great opportunity of grinding into dust that 
half of the Mexican population which he happens to dislike. 
Very soon, in all probability, the Mexicans will be left to 
themselves, and then one party in the nation will fight under 
a vacillating, misjudging, although amiable foreigner, against 
the other party under a variety of native chiefs, all hating 
each other, and all given to robbery and murder, but all 
talking as finely and as beautifully as President Juarez. 


DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS. 


MONG the numerous denunciations of democratic institu- 
tions which have lately been published, the strongest is 
contained in Lord Macau.ay’s letter on the Chartist petition. 
It is remarkable that so temperate and polished a writer 


should for once have been provoked to express himself in 
highly exaggerated language. Universal suftrage might pro- 
duce much mischief, but it certainly would not, in three 
generations, reduce Great Britain to the barbarism of Mada- 


gascar. The converse assertion, that the English Constitution 
would in three generations elevate the people of Madagascar to 
the civilization of Europe, would be neither more nor less 
plausible. The objections to the assemblage of mobs for the 
purpose of intimidating Parliament are quite strong enough 
without the imaginary fear that the loss of freedom would 
produce thick lips and woolly hair in a temperate climate. It 
was perhaps natural that the Liberal historian of the Consti- 
tution should be exceptionally sensitive to the danger of 
democratic revolution. Lord MacauLay sympathized strongly 
with the Long Parliament and with Cromwe 1 ; but all parties 
inthecivil war assumed that the country was, in ordinary times, 
to be governed in accordance with the public opinion of the 
upper and middle classes. The errors of later Parliaments have, 
as Lord Macautay truly said, not been such as to kill the 
roots of national prosperity, and the representatives of society 
as it exists have been exempt from all temptation to revo- 
lutionary measures. For a hundred years after the Restora- 
tion, the unpopularity of the army which had overthrown the 
monarchy was sufficiently fresh in the popular memory to 
render military government odious. But the tradition has long 
since died out, and it is possible that experience of govern- 
ment on Chartist principles might confirm Lord Macautay's 
anticipation of a resort to the despotism of some CroMWwELL or 
Napotron. The London mob may be more conveniently 
compared with the Paris mob than with the savages of Mada- 
gascar. When the centre of political gravity has been tempo- 
rarily transferred to the streets, force will, if necessary, sooner 
or later be used to restore a more tolerable equilibrium. The 
shopkeepers of London will be the first to insist on vigorous 
methods of preserving order. 


One of the oddest contributions to the discussion is a 
pamphlet in which Mr. ApperLey undertakes to show that 
Europe is incapable of American democracy. In one of his 
opening sentences Mr. Apper.ey declares that “ there is little 
“ of intricacy in the mighty plans of Providence.” It seems 
that Providence adjusted its mighty plans with a hasty re- 
ference to the terrestrial globe, or perhaps to Mercator’s 
“ Projection.” According to popular geography, there are 
four quarters of the world, but Providence could make nothing 
of Africa, and that unlucky continent “ appears to have been 
“kept apart from the stream of history, under a doom of 
“ inferiority, by itself.” Some theorists would perhaps allege 
that the history of the African race was to be accomplished 
in America, As Mr. Bricut and his followers sometimes 
complain, the negro in the United States may possibly 
obtain the franchise before the English workman; but appa- 
rently the soil and climate of America are, even for negroes, 
capable of democracy. Having set Africa aside, Providence or 
Mr. Appertey has determined that Asia is to be the per- 
petual home of absolute monarchy. The Ionian and Dorian 
colonies on the coast of Asia Minor form but an insignificant 
exception, and, as they have long since perished, they offer 
no inconvenient contradiction to modern generalizations. 
It is undeniably true that Asiatic nations have for the 
most part been governed by absolute sovereigns, yet in 
ancient Persia, and in some Indian States, a powerful and 
warlike aristocracy has exercised wide and lasting influence. 
Heropotus even recorded or imagined the legend of a formal 
deliberation among the Persian magnates on the comparative 
advantages and evils of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
On the whole, Darius and his associates were perhaps more 
practical than Mr. Apper.ey in their political speculations. 
The Israelitish and Jewish kings, though they performed 
many arbitrary acts, were certainly not mere despots of the 
vulgar Asiatic type. Except for the sake of comprehensive- 
ness and of unity, it was perhaps hardly worth while to discuss 
Asiatic institutions for the illustration of Parliamentary 
Reform. Few politicians in recent times have undertaken, 
like Anacuarsis CLootz, to provide symmetrical systems of 
government for the human race; and it is generally understood — 
that political controversies relate to nations of European 
descent, or at the most to the strangers within their respective 
gates. 

It would be extremely cemfortable to accept Mr, Apprr- 
LeY’s doctrine that Europe is incapable of American demo- 
ecracy. As the Americans came from Europe, and chiefly 
from England, it is surprising that they should have developed 
in their adopted country a capacity which was previously 
non-existent in the race. Mr, ApDERLEY, however, declares 
again and again that the parent country or Continent is in- 
capable of the American form of Government, and he more 
than once repeats the statement in Italics. If the assertion is 
true, it is hardly worth while to interfere with Mr. Bricut’s 
pursuit of an impossible chimera, Less positive observers 
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incline to the belief that, if some thousands of families of the 
upper class were destroyed, or reduced to the ranks, England 
would at once strongly resemble America, except in the 
universal competence which is there ensured by unlimited 
abundance of land. Like many anxious disputants, Mr. 
ADDERLEY endeavours to silence his own secret alarms by de- 
claring certain results to be impossible because he thinks them 
undesirable. The best part of his pamphlet consists in his 
exposition of the unsuitableness of English institutions to 
the exercise of supreme power by a numerical majority. 
It is perfectly true that the combination of Parliamentary 
government with universal suffrage has never been tried 
either in Europe or in America, though it is found not abso- 
lutely impracticable in some of the English colonies. The 
independence of the American Presipent and his Cabinet has 
hitherto furnished a security against the caprices and careless- 
ness of Congress, and most Englishmen believe that the 
success of the Republican party in controlling the Executive 
would produce an entire change in the Constitution. A 
Minister, backed by a mob to which he owed his elevation, 
would possess a power hitherto wholly unknown in the 
United States. Yet the argument which assumes that the 
forms of any given institutions would be incompatible with a 
new spirit is obviously inconclusive. The advocates of 
universal suffrage desire equality rather than freedom; and 
they might not be unwilliag to adapt the machinery of the 
United States to the exigencies of a new motive power. 

The prospects of a Reform Bill excite more interest and 
curiosity than discussion on the abstract merits of demo- 
cracy. The Ministers at least know how to keep a secret, 
for their own Parliamentary supporters are at present 
entirely ignorant whether they intend to propose any measure 
for extending the franchise. It may be the business 
of the Conservative leaders to balance the calculations of 
advantage or injury to the interests of their party; but 
the country at large, if the educated classes may still 
appropriate to themselves their accustomed title, earnestly 
desires the close of a dangerous agitation. It is not pleasant 
to incur the suspicion of yielding to threats of physical force ; 
but statesmen, and those who prompt and support states- 
men, ought not to be deterred from an expedient policy 
because concession may avert an immediate risk. Rightly 
or wrongly, all parties, and more especially the moderate 
Liberals, have for some years publicly recognised the 
necessity of giving the working-classes a share of electoral 
power. It is unfortunate that the measure has been de- 
layed so long that demagogues, after many abortive attempts, 
have at last succeeded in creating popular discontent. Further 
postponement would be im the highest degree acceptable to 
those who think with Mr. Bricut, and it ought therefore to 
be strenuously resisted by his opponents. The Government 
has some disadvantages in framing a measure, but it possesses 
peculiar facilities for converting a Bill into an Act. It would 
not be a glorious episode in the history of the party, to have 
enjoyed six months of office and of patronage, and then to be 
forced by an adverse vote to resign at the beginning of the 
Session. Neither the country nor the House is in a hurry to 
restore Lord Russett and Mr. GiapsTone to power, but an 
imperfectly united Cabinet is less obnoxious than a chronic 
mob meeting. Lord Dersy is not an adroit statesman, but 
some of his colleagues are capable of sacrificing the prejudices 
of others to their own clear perception of the public interest. 
The Queen’s Speech ought to be so framed as to deprive 
demagogues of a plausible excuse for agitation. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


[| the Dersy Ministry do not cut short their career by want 
of tact and judgment in the handling of the Reform ques- 
tion, they seem likely to reap the credit of completing the 
much-canvassed project of Union between the North American 
Colonies. The Session of 1867 will not fail to leave its mark 
on history, even if it does nothing else besides passing the Bill 
which has been prepared by the labours of the Delegates from 
British North America who are now in this country. The 
precise provisions of the compromise—for a compromise it is, 
and could not but be—between the rival provinces have been 
veiled in decent mystery; and, at the banquet given to the 
Delegates by the Canada Club, not a hint was dropped as to 
the mutual concessions by which the contracting colonies have 
been brought into harmony. It is enough, however, to knew 
that a cordial agreement has been arrived at, and that the 


Quebec scheme has been materially improved in some of its. 


weakest points. The good sense which has brought about 
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secret that the prevailing desire for union, and for the 
strength that union gives, wasthwarted by innumerable local 
prejudices and antagonisms which it needed a statesmanlike 
breadth of view to overcome, One of the chief anxieties 
which the original draft framed by the Quebec Commission 
had excited in the minds of dispassionate observers was 
occasioned by the very ambiguous provisions by which the 
relative positions of the Federal and Local Governments were 
defined. Certain subjects of legislation were appropriated to 
each, but no precise rule was laid down to determine, in case 
of doubt, whether Federal policy was to overrule or to be 
overruled by the provincialism of particular sections of the 
Union. It is understood that all obscurity and difficulty on 
this score have been removed in the revised draft which has 
been prepared by the Delegates now in England, and this in 
the only rational sense of vesting the sovereignty in all un- 
defined cases in the Federal Legislature. Another objection to 
the Quebec scheme was the establishment of a Legislative 
Council, with an absolutely fixed number of members—an in- 
elastic contrivance which may, in some future emergency, give 
rise to no little embarrassment. Probably the Delegates are as 
fully alive to the difficulty as any of their critics, but it is easier 
to condemn the plan than to substitute one that would work 
better. ‘The inherent difficulty of creating an effective Upper 
House in a colony which does not possess the peculiar social 
arrangement which gives us our House of Lords, cannot by any 
contrivance be wholly overcome. No plan that has been 
suggested is free from defects, but, in the choice between 
different inconveniences, we cannot but think that something 
better might be devised than the crude scheme of a rigid 
Council of Life-Peers, which, in the event of an attack of 
mistaken obstinacy, could neither be influenced nor swamped. 
It has never been necessary to flood the House of Lords with 
an absolute majority of new members, but the possibility of 
such a coup d'état may have contributed largely to the 
sober and judicious temper which has enabled our Upper 
House to maintain its position and its popularity in the face 
of the constantly increasing spirit of democracy. Probably 
some nearer approach to our model may be discovered before 
the clauses of the Confederation Act shall have passed into 
law; but, whether this be so or not, the possibility of some 
friction in the working of the new Constitution is a small 
price to pay for the invaluable benefits of a Union which 
promises to blend the provinces of British North America as 
happily as England and Scotland have been combined almost 
from the date of the Act of Union. 


The speeches at the Canada Club were almost entirely 
confined to this grand aspect of the enterprise. There was 
no word breathed of the conflicting interests that had been 
reconciled, or of the concessions which had been wisely made 
to an overruling expediency. And yet no common agree- 
ment could have been arrived at in any other way. Ex- 
cept the one overwhelming interest in perfecting the Union, 
the different colonies had scarcely a special interest in 
common. The Lower Provinces had manifested a strong 
preference for an absolute Legislative Union over any merely 
federative scheme ; but the peculiar position of Lower 
Canada, with her distinct race, religion, and language, put a 
connexion so close as this altogether out of the question. In 
theory, the view of the Maritime Provinces would commend 
itself much more strongly to English tastes, and it is possible 
that the Federal scheme may one day ripen into a more per- 
fect amalgamation. But, for thepresent, it is a proof of wisdom 
that no impracticable theories were allowed to stand in the 
way of the project. Controversies of a more immediately 
practical kind must also have arisen. No two of the colonies 
were alike in their fiscal condition. Debt and taxation were very 
different in the different provinces, not only in their absolute 
but even in their relative weight. The differences of popula- 
tion and area were so great as to excite an alarm—unfounded, 
but not unnatural—lest the smaller colonies should be lost in 
a union with a country of such superior size as Canada. That 
the fear was groundless is obvious enough when the great 
maritime and mineral resources of the Lower Provinces are 
taken into account; but it is not the less to their credit that 
prejudices founded on plausible grounds were not allowed to 
prevail. Nor has Lower Canada deserved less credit for a 
similar spirit. Isolated in every respect as she is from the 
increasing populations of British origin by which she is sur- 
rounded, it would have been pardonable if local jealousy had 
impeded the progress of the scheme of union. But whatever 
may be the shortcomings of the French Canadians in com- 
parison with the energy of their neighbours, they have shown 
a confidence and magnanimity in welcoming the proj 


this result cannot be too highly commended, for it is no 


Union, which a people of our own race might have found it 
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difficult to practise. On all sides petty grievances and local 
jealousies have given way to a large patriotism, and an un- 
dertaking which was at first regarded in England as almost 
chimerical has been brought by united efforts to the verge of 
success. What remains to be done must be mainly the work 
of English Ministers and the English Parliament. Except so 
far as constitutional differences of temper may facilitate or 
impede the settlement of minor details, it probably matters 
little whether the proposed Act be passed by a Tory or a 
Liberal Government. Lord Carnarvon and . CARDWELL 
have shown equal zeal in the cause, and whatever may be the 
vicissitudes politics, even a Reform agitation will doubt- 
less leave time for the final settlement of a question which may 
involve, to an extent not yet appreciated, the future fate of the 
whole Empire. No step so large as this which is about to be 
taken can fail to lead far beyond the point immediately at- 
tained; and it will perhaps not be long after the federation of 
British North America before the still more momentous 

uestion of the general relations of the scattered members of 
the British Empire forces itself into the prominence which its 
importance deserves. 


The narrow though energetic party which looks to amicable 
separation as the goal to which our colonies are advancing is 
losing the importance which it seemed to have gained more from 
the energy and ability of its leading members than from the 
patriotism or wisdom of their creed. In the meantime, the 
traces are apparent of another movement in an opposite 
direction, which promises to supply a nobler solution of 
existing anomalies. In Canada, as in other colonies, a strong 
yearning for a more intimate connexion with the Mother- 
country is making itself manifest through the increasing 
loyalty of her people, and in the aspirations of her most 
thoughtful statesmen. At the same time, the idea of an 
effective Federation of the whole Empire, in a sense very 
different from either the past or the present relations be- 
tween this country and its colonies, is beginning to find its 
way into the speculations of English politicians. It is premature 
yet to propound any definite schemes to replace the anoma- 
lous sort of relations which now exist between our Colonial 
Office and the millions of British subjects who live under 
its feeble and uncertain direction. We are satisfied that any 
impulse towards a more effective unification of the whole 
Empire must come first from the colonies, and we look to 
the new Confederation as its most probable source. But if 
ever an earnest desire should be shown by the colonies for a 
larger participation in the rights and the duties which belong 
to all subjects of the Empire, it will be welcomed and re- 
sponded to with an enthusiasm which will replace utilitarian 
theories of friendly separation by the more attractive policy 
of Imperial Union. Nothing but closer co-operation is wanted 
to give to the British Empire a power proportioned to the 
extent of its dominions and te the numbers and energy of 
its varied peoples. At present the material strength of the 
country is overshadowed by Powers having but a small 
portion of the resources of the British Empire, and this 
simply because the want of union has made the colonies for 
the moment a source rather of weakness than of strength. 
The elements of strength are not the less there, and it needs 
but a sound and really Imperial policy to make them avail- 
able for the equal benefit of the people of these islands and 
the kindred populations which own the same allegiance, and, 
if wisely and fairly dealt with, will never seek to change it. 


MR. BRIGHT’S EDITION OF MR. BRIGHT. 


IKE Cicexo, Mr. Bricurt has republished his speeches of 

last autumn, but, unlike Cicero, he has not rewritten 
them. They seem to us to be again given to the world 
without material alteration or improvement. His merits as a 
great speaker are undeniable. By the side of some of the 
consummate forensic and Parliamentary orators of the past, 
with whose productions, from certain indications here and 
there, we should judge that he was not unacquainted, he exhibits 
a want of condensation, of classical severity, and of self-control. 
But, as specimens of popular English declamation, meant rather 
for a popular than for a deliberative or judicial assembly, 
his efforts will always rank high. They are not full of the 
endless flashes of genius, of the perpetual play and brilliancy, 
of Curran or of Grattan, any more than they display the 
sustained power and finish of Erskine or of Fox. In 
wit and versatility he is inferior to O’ConnELL; in mere 
force his speeches, as a whole, stand second perhaps to the 
happiest efforts of Lord BrovcHam, But no contemporary 
rhetorician can come near him in his poetical power of 
riveting or conquering the attention of a large audience, 


It is evident that Mr. Bricur meditates his speeches, 
and we should be inclined to think that parts of them 
he even composes carefully beforehand. Yet this pre- 
meditation does not seem to tell so much on the general 
plan and structure of his compositions as on the rhythm 
and the elaboration of individual passages. Some isolated 
pieces of which he is the author—such, for example, 
as the famous one delivered by him during the Crimean war 
—are unrivalled in their way. But his isolated pieces are, 
as a rule, superior to the whole of which they form a 
part. His greatest orations not unfrequently appear like 
poems without a plot. Compared with the merit of 
individual portions, the entire conception often strikes 
the reader as deficient in intellectual vigour and concen- 
tration. In this respect Mr. Bricur is a singular contrast 
to his great colleague, Mr. Coppen. Mr. Cospen was the 
Moses of the Manchester school; Mr. Bricut was only its 
Aaron. For the matter, the logic, the method, and the facts, 
we turn to the former. Mr. Bricut’s mission has been to 
produce the rhetorical sonata for the themes which Mr. 
CospeEN supplied. 

Fven in his speeches about Reform this characteristic is to 
be found. Mr.Bricut produces continually, upon dispassionate 
critics, the impression of a man who feels rather than thinks 
about the topics that are always present to his mind. His 
statistics always seem like flies in amber. He fires off in 
little jets the figures with which he has armed himself, and 
gives himself little trouble about them afterwards. ‘The figures 
may be, perhaps, inaccurate, but Mr. Briaut does not appear 
to be at all discomposed by the mishap. An instance of tbis 
in the present collection is the well-known fact, which 
turned up in his address to the Glasgow operatives, about 
the Windsor family of eleven who could neither read nor 
write. Somebody gave this to Mr. Bricut, as a little present 
for his next speech, and he straightway put it in with 
gratitude and thanks. And, once in, it evident that 
he never will be able to get it out again. It was as con- 
clusively proved as anything in this world can be proved 
that, however immoral, venal, and reactionary the upper 
classes may be, the Windsor family were not an illustration 
the very least in point. The squire of the parish and the 
clergyman of the parish had done their wicked best for them, 
but the Windsor family of eleven persisted in refusing to be 
enlightened. Another and a more prudent man, in his re- 
publication, would have cut out the unfortunate illustration, 
and substituted a fresh example with which to floor the 
Bishops and the House of Peers. Mr. Brigut lets the old 
and broken-down example stand. Having been invented for 
the speech, and not the speech for it, he feels that it will serve 
his purpose as well as any other ; and if he is wrong in a figure 
to-day, perhaps he will have better luck to-morrow. Nothin 
short of a miracle will ever get the fly out of its amber bed; = 
Mr. Bricat has apparently no more idea that it would be 
decorous to make the amende honorable to the Windsor 
parsons, than Mr. Gartu has of making the amende honorable 
to Mr. Briaut. 

The various speeches of which, the republication is com- 
posed have, without a single exception, been discussed 
already, in all their political bearings, in these columns. 
It is unnecessary, and it might appear invidious, i 
to repeat the criticisms which each suggested at the 
moment. Some license may be permitted to impromptu pro- 
duction, which cannot be given to a deliberate resuscita- 
tion; and a hostile critic might easily rejoice to see that Mr. 
Bricut does not tone down a single tittle of the remarks 
which have given so much offence to his political oppo- 
nents, and been the cause of stumbling to the Liberal party 
of which he is an advanced member. There are always © 
two ways of looking at Mr. Bricur, and it is possib 
to read his oratory from two opposite points of view. The 
majority of educated Englishmen have come—some of them 
carefully and deliberately, some of them carelessly and instine- 
tively—to the conclusion that he is a man who is the sworn 
foe of all stability; some go so far as to hold him to be 
malignant, fanatical, and narrow. ‘This class of readers, 
which is a large and influential one, will find once more plenty 
of materials to confirm them in their dislike of his temper and 
his plans. There are other people—fewer certainly by far in 
number—who j Mr. Bricut as favourably as idle, 
and give him credit for genuine popular sympathies, however 
! furiewsly he may express them upon a platiorm. There is, 

indeed, no doubt that too harsh things are often said 
of him, just as he says too harsh things of others. 
It is the lot of violent agitators that they must submit 
!duving their lifetime to accept even more odium than 


their opponents will care to heap on their memories when 
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they are gone. History itself, which ought to be impartial, 
often deals mercilessly with demagogues. Itis written by the 
class most opposed to demagogues by interest and by education, 
and there is a tendency, to which the best of us are prone, to 
underrate those popular movements of which the demagogue 
is constantly only an intemperate mouthpiece and exponent. 
Those who do not care to contribute largely to the general 
denunciations of Mr. Bricut (at the prevalence of which he 
can scarcely himself wonder) will, we should imagine, regret 
some parts of Mr. Bricut’s reprint more than his open assailants 
are likely to regret it. There is nothing in the speeches 
now before us nearly so reprehensible and unwise as his 
deliberate adoption of the position that the Trades’ Unions 
of the country should be converted from their original de- 
sign into machinery for the manufacture of political com- 
motion. It is natural for a prominent Reformer to be anxious 
to have Reform carried; but the advantage of hastening a 
Reform Bill by a year would be dearly bought by the 
adoption of so desperate a scheme. It strikes us as nothing 
better than playing, like a madman, with fire. In the 
first place, a diversion of the power of Trades’ Unions to 
a purpose for which it was never meant is an act of pe- 
cuniary injustice forcibly perpetrated by the majority on 
a reluctant minority who subscribed their money for very 
different objects. If other great organized bodies through- 
out the country were to follow the ruinous example—if 
the leaders of the Church of England were to turn the 
Establishment into a political league, if Missionary Societies 
were to undertake the propagation of theories about Reform 
and Church-rates, if Bishops were to inculcate Conservatism 
upon their Archdeacons, and the Archdeacons upon the clergy 
—no words would be sufficiently strong, in Mr. Bricut’s eyes, 
to denounce the movement. He would stigmatize the union 
of theology and politics as an adulterous connexion. What 
is not permitted in the green tree of the Establishment may, it 
appears, be done freely in the dry and secular tree outside. But, 
apart from this aspect of the question, there is another which is 
no less important. The working-classes are about, we assume, to 
be admitted in substantial numbers to the franchise. At such 
a time it appears mere wanton folly to endeavour to create 
among them a great class organization. The answer that has 
been given to Mr. Lowe’s position has usually been, that 
education, rank, and property under a popularized system of 
Government will always have a natural, even if they are 
deprived of their artificial and traditional, weight ; that intel- 
ligence will continue to reign constitutionally, even if absolute 
power and privilege is taken from it; and that it will be as 
secure as the English throne when based, like it, on popular 
will. But the vital force of this argument is impaired if 
the working-classes are to be taught to enter the pale of 
the Constitution armed cap-d-pie, and organized in a 
way in which they are organized in no other country in the 
world. The suggestion is characteristic of its author. It is 
that of an enthusiast, and not of a statesman; of a man who is 
possessed with a passion, rather than of a man who knows how 
to legislate calmly for the future. 

The same sort of incapacity to elaborate a serious plan is 
observable whenever Mr. Briaur comes to treat of the landed 
interest. We shrewdly suspect that he knows little and cares 
little for political economy. It would not surprise us to hear 
that he treated all political economists as Napoteon I. used 
to treat “ ideologues.” His republished autumn speeches are 
full, of course, of onslaughts on large landed proprietors. His 
desire is to re-establish the good old times when every rood of 
ground maintained its man, to divide and subdivide the land, 
and to encourage a race of peasant proprietors. Every one who 
has soberly reflected on such a proposition knows that, if agri- 
culture prospered in England under such a system, thé only 
preservative could be a concomitant system of co-operation, 
which would require a large amount of intelligence and energy— 
a much larger amount than it would be reasonable to expect— 
on the part of the small proprietors. This natural complement of 
Mr. Bricut’s plan he does not seem to think it worth while to 
inculcate. We do not say that he never in his life has mentioned 
it, for fear of Mr. Jacos Bricut; but we are safe in asserting 
that he is habitually as silent about it as if it had not yet 
occurred to him. One more example of the perfunctory way 
in which he deals with great subjects will suggest itself to every 
casual reader of the reprint before us. Mr. Bricut sees plainly 
enough the inequalities of the present distribution of borough 
seats. He puts over and over again the patent and obvious 
faults. We must say that we should like to see Mr. Bricut’s 
idea of a good Redistribution Bill. It would be almost as 
instructive as Mrs. Topgers’s unassisted efforts at embodying 
the idea of the human leg. 


LORD REDESDALE ON INSOLVENT RAILWAYS. 


| ty REDESDALE has published several additional 
letters in support of his plan for punishing the share- 
holders of unprosperous railways. His intended victims, as 
well as his more disinterested opponents, are exposed to con- 
siderable disadvantage in arguing against the master of thi 

or more Standing Orders. Judges are not in the habit of 
writing to the newspapers on questions which are likely to be 
submitted to the Courts; and, as Lord RepespaLeE generally 
represents the House of Lords in its judicial legislation, it 
would perhaps have been convenient if he had for the pre- 
sent reserved the expression of his strong opinions. The 
creditors of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway have, 
under the rules of Parliament, abundant security against any 
measure which might injuriously affect their claims. The 
Bill of which the Directors had given notice could under no 
circumstances have been passed without the consent of the 
great majority of debenture-holders; and if all parties had 
agreed on a scheme for raising additional funds, it would 
have been highly inexpedient to reject a project which 
must have been supposed to promote the common advan- 
tage. As, however, it seems improbable that the creditors 
will postpone their claims, the Bill will not be allowed to 
proceed, and Lord Repespate’s solicitude fur the debenture- 
holders is therefore entirely superfluous. If the Company 
applies for no assistance from Parliament, any measure 
for inflicting retrospective penalties on the unlucky share- 
holders would be absurdly anomalous. Lord RepEsDALE 
has perhaps by this time discovered that, even in the case of 
ordinary mortgages, foreclosure is neither an easy nor a usual 
operation. If the process is, under the actual law, open to 
debenture-holders, there is no occasion for legislative inter- 
ference ; and, on the other hand, it would be intolerable to 
alter the terms of an existing contract by introducing a new 
remedy for the benefit of one of the parties. Lord RepEsDALE 
cannot possibly escape the dilemma of officious Parliamentary 
meddling, or of violation of the rights of property. There may 
be no objection in principle to a law of railway bankruptcy, 
although legislation on so novel a subject would be premature, 
and probably erroneous; but special legislation for or against 
the different classes of capitalists who have invested money 


in the Chatham Railway would be as unjustifiable as a law 


for facilitating a particular action of ejectment. The THet- 
Luson Act, which provided against the future creation of 
certain kinds of perpetuities, had no application to the 
THELLUSON property. 

The North British Company, which has become almost as 
notorious as the London, Chatham, and Dover, has given notice 
of a Bill which will perhaps not provoke Lord Repespa.e’s 
formidable hostility. ‘The debts of the Company, exclusive of 
debentures, are estimated at 1,875,000l., and the Directors 
propose to raise the whole amount in 54 Preference Stock, to 
rank immediately after the debentures. In this case, also, it 
will be necessary to obtain the consent of the present prefer- 
ence shareholders, who are likely to acquiesce in any measure 
which gives them a hope of future dividends. A prior charge 
of 100,000/. a year is not at first sight encouraging; but a 
part of the principal sum will be employed in paying off debts 
which already bear interest, and another portion is to be 
applied to the arrears which are due to the preference share- 
holders. If the sum is sufficient to place the Company 
in a position to develop its property, there is no reason to 
despair of solvency, or even of prosperity. A moderate 
increase of traffic might add 4,o00l. to the weekly traffic 
returns, of which one-half would be available as revenue. By 
recent arrangements, the North British Railway will convey a 
large portion of the English and Scotch traffic, and in some 
parts of the system there are great local resources. The 
public interest is deeply concerned in the maintenance of 
great railways, even when they are encumbered by financial 
difficulties. There is scarcely a mile of the London and 
Chatham line which was not practically required, although 
the speculators who supplied the public want mismanaged 
their own internal affairs; and the metropolitan part of the 
line, which is not yet in full operation, is an extraordinarily 
valuable property. Lord Repespae’s indignation against 


projectors of great public works who happen to have ruined ° 


themselves is founded on one of the most whimsical misap- 
prehensions which ever misled an acute and practical in- 
tellect. 

In one of his late letters, Lord ReprspaLe regretfully recurs 
to his abortive plan of last Session for putting a stop to the 
construction of railways. A writer in the Zimes had expressed 
surprise at the impossibility of obtaining subscriptions to new 
railways, in language which showed that he had never taken 
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the trouble to consider the subject. It was perhaps not sur- | keeping of which his philosophy provided no reason. Locke was 
prising that Lord Repgspate should be gratified by an un- | the great enemy of the doctrine of innate ideas, yet it is ex- 
designed and accidental coincidence with his own favourite | Ceedingly difficult to understand his theory of rights and natural 
opinion. He accordingly takes occasion once more to assert of netere and 
that money would be forthcoming for advantageous lines, if | the 


only capital were not wasted by contractors on schemes des- 


The passages of the Essay on the Human Understanding which 


. incipally relate to thi ject, and which contain the germs of 
tined to insolvency. It is extremely difficult to foresee the 


much speculation which was afterwards most fruitful, occur prin- 


forms which speculation may hereafter assume, but nothing is any in two chapters (xx. and =r of the Second kk. 
| 


easier than to ascertain the course of past events. For twenty 


apter xx. is headed, “ Of Modes of Pleasure and Pain,” and 


years it has been found impossible to raise money by ordi- | chapter xxi. “Of Power.” Each belongs to that division of 
nary shares for railways, and yet thousands of miles have | the whole work which is concerned with ideas, and to that branch 
been constructed by certain classes of capitalists. As a great of the which — ideas 
engineer told a Committee of the Lords, which ought not to pee 
have stood in need of such information, the owners of capital | of morals are expressed in rior. > eh with these rah. heads, 
belong to different classes, who cannot be compelled to inter- |‘ f 


change characters by legislation. Investors will continue to | of and evil is almost ver 


and grow out of his investigation of them. His definition 


y the same with that of Hobbes. 


invest, and speculators to speculate. Shares in new railways | “ Things are good and evil only in reference to pleasure and pain. 


were not desirable investments, but fortunes were to be made | That we call ‘good’ which is 


to cause or increase pleasure 


apt 
by skilful and fortunate contractors who could obtain com- | °F diminish paininus. . . . And, on the contrary, we name 
mand of sufficient resources. The money which made the is apt wil, he tell: 
lines to which Lord Repespa.e objects would never have found pach Sndeed 
its way into the imaginary subscription contracts for which he | 9 completely intelligible, metaphor ; and he pounds enumerate 
yearns. ‘The contractors and their backers would have gone 


and define the passions in a passage much inferior, as it appears to 


to foreign countries, or would have engaged in some other kind | us, to Hobbes’s brilliant effort on the same subject. This part of 
of enterprise; and it is extremely probable that they would | the matter is despatched in a — of peges ; but the chapter on 
nevertheless have succumbed during the crisis in the money- | “ Power,” which shows how and evil are connected with our 
market, There is, of course, enormous risk in trading with | conduct, is one of the longest and most elaborate, though not 
borrowed money. Large profits will bear considerable varia- | Pe™baps of the nd The 
tions in the rate of interest; but when loans are suddenly eS See eS ee 


withdrawn, the fabric which they supported instantly falls. 


spicuous. By observing changes in all sorts of objects we get to. 


“ ider i thing t ibility of havi f its 
The obstacle to subscriptions for new lines consists in the cer- 


tainty that the price of shares will fall between the projection 


of the scheme and the remunerative operation of the railway. 


ideas changed, and in another the possibility o 
change”; and this possibility of changing or being changed is 
power, active or passive. Thus, for instance, fire and wax have 


The landowners who might be willing to incur a limited | respectively a power to melt and a power to be melted. Our 
sacrifice for the improvement of their estates are always | idea of power is derived principally from reflection on the origin 
either unable or unwilling to provide the bulk of the necessary Rage for 
capital ; and disinterested capitalists cannot be expected to | ‘7° Sons Of action OF wales ‘we any 


engage in an unprofitable enterprise. Lord RepEspDALE’s pro- 


capital, involves a principle of doubtful expediency. It seems 
extremely perverse for those who stand in need of an expensive 
commodity to reject the tenders of the only persons who find it 
their interest to supply the demand. Nothing can be more arbi- 
trary, or more inconsistent with the facts, than Lord Repes- 
DALE’s assertion that all lines which are really wanted could 
be made by an ordinary issue of shares. A line was much 
wanted along the southern shore of the Thames before the 
unhappy London, Chatham, and Dover Company was formed. 
The traffic on other parts of the same system amounts to much 
more than 100/. per mile per week, and the figures accurately 
represent the public accommodation which has been pro- 
vided. That the contractors have failed, and that the Company 
has stopped payment, are matters which concern only those 
who invested money in the speculation. Even the debenture- 
holders exercised their own discretion, and their misfortunes 


will operate as a salutary caution and as a check on rash 
undertakings. 


LOCKE AS A MORALIST. 


i some observations which we lately made upon Locke’s Essay 
on the Human Understanding, we expressed our intention of 
returning, at a subsequent time, to the discussion of some of the 
special questions which it suggests. One of the most interesting 
of these is the question of Locke’s position as a moralist. Hardly 
any writer has had, in the long run, so great an influence on 
moral speculation ; yet, so far as we know, he never handles the 
subject systematically. He lays down, indeed, its fundamental 
principles in his Essay, but he does not in any place work the 
matter out in detail, and in all its connexions. It is, however, 
highly instructive, especially in reference to the later develop- 
ments of the philosophy of which he was the founder, to see how 
Locke treated moral questions, and from what side he approached 
them. The very fact that he never applied his principles speci- 
fically to concrete subjects, as Paley nn Bentham did long ohter- 
wards, and as Hobbes had done before him, gives peculiar 
clearness to the relation in which they stand to what we now 
call Utilitarianism. The moral principles of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding are not easy to connect (as we shall 
attempt to show in noticing his political works) with the prin- 
= on which he treats the origin of governments, the rights of 
subjects and rulers, and the like. Locke, like Hobbes, would 
yea to have stopped short in his speculations, and to have 
owed his mind to be influenced by words of which his own 
theories, fully carried out to all their consequences, would have 
greatly reduced the importance. Hobbes was a utilitarian, and 
an enemy of abstractions which do not represent facts, if ever 
there was one; yet Hobbes found it necessary to base all his 


motion of the various parts of our own bodies at the — 


f our wills is the only kind of moti hich able to. 
. posal that interest should, during construction, be paid out of pwd 


connect directly with active The motions of inanimate: 
bodies suggest at most nothing more than what Locke de- 
scribes as passive power—that is to say, a capacity of pers | 
motion transmitted from something else. This being the general’ 
notion of power, Locke goes on to point out that there are 
in us two powers—namely, will and ae Will 
is the power “to begin or forbear, continue or end, several 
actions of our minds and motions of our bodies barely by a 
thought or preference of the mind.” Volition is the exercise of 
that power with regard to any particular act. Understanding is 
the power of perception, which is of three sorts, including the 
perception of ideas in our minds, the perception of the signification 
of signs, and the perception of the connexion or repugnancy, 
agreement or disagreement, there is between any of our ideas. 
Locke carefully observes, and it is one of the most judicious 
observations to be found in the whole of his book, that the will 
and the understanding are by no means to be regarded as distinct 
agents, with their distinct — and authorities, acting like so. 
many individuals, but rather as distinct acts of the same unit— 
the man; just as seeing and crying are distinct acts of the eye, 
or smelling and sneezing of the nose. This account of 
introduces an account of liberty. Li exists where, and 
extends as far as, a man is able to think or not to think,, 
to move or not to move, according to the preference of his 
own mind. Necessity exists either where thought is absent, or 
where the power to act according to the preference of the mind is 
absent, It is impossible that a man should not do that which he- 
is both willing and able to do, or that he should willingly do 
that which he does not prefer; though he may do that which he 
does not desire, for his preference may amount only to a choice 
of evils—as when we prefer a surgical operation to the con- 
tinuance of a dangerous though not painful state of things which 
it is to remove. e thus conceives the will as being a bare 
power to which it would be an abuse of terms to apply such 
an epithet as free. It is like so much gunpowder which, if 
lighted, will explode with a certain degree of force, but the direc- - 
tion of that force, its application to this or that particular purpose, 
and the result produced by it, depend upon surrounding circum- 
stances altogether independent of the powder itself. The man who. 
either exerts the will or allows it to lie dormant is free; but the 
will itself is either operative or not, and is subject to no other 
qualification. 

Such being the nature of the will, what is it that calls it into: 
activity? What is the spark which lights the powder? Not, 
says Locke, the prospect of happiness, but the sense of un- 
easiness, All desire is uneasiness, and “the greatest present 
uneasiness is the spur to action which is constantly felt, and 
for the most part determines the will in its choice of the next 
action.” This expression, by the way, is not consistent with 
Locke’s main theory. The choice, according to him, is the work 
of the understanding, and the will is merely the executive offieer ; 
so that the phrase ought to run, The greatest present uneasiness 


Political speculations upon a supposed social contract, for the 


is the spur to action which is constantly felt, and is taken prin- 
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cipally into account by the understanding in considering what course 
of conduct is on the whole preferable, and is thus the proximate 
cause of the action of the will in the direction so determined. 
What, then, are these uneasinesses or desires, and is there any sort of 
relation amongst them, or any general theory by which their nature 
may be understood? Locke’s answer is, that they one and all tend to 
hoppiness; but each particular man’s happiness is different, for each 
man forms his own notion as to the state of things by which he 


would be satisfied ; and this state of things, as a general rule, consists 
in the absence of all distinct uneasiness, combined with the presence | 


af “ some few degrees of pleasure.” The greatest conceivable degree 
of absent good is not capable in itself of exciting the desires of 
most men, or of making its absence felt as a want sufficient to put 
the will in motion. Hardly any one desires knowledge, or talent, 
or greatness, of the joys of heaven, in such a manner that the 
want of them appears to him positively painful. It is, how- 
ever, possible, by consideration of these things, to excite in the 
mind a desire to attain them, which may, under circumstances, 
beeome powerful enough at last to operate directly as a form 
of uneasiness upon the will. It is also possible to endure the 
presence of any given form of uneasiness for a greater or less 
time, and during that interval “to suspend the execution and 
satisfaction of any” of the desires, and to consider and weigh the 
various claims which diferent desires have upon us, and the conse- 
quence of satisfying this one or that. This power of deliberation, 
says Locke, “seems to me the source of all liberty ; im this seems 
to me to consist that which is (as I think, improperly) called free 
will.” He then proceeds to show that to be determined by our 
own judgments is no restraint on our liberty, which, on the con- 
trary, consists in attaining the good we choose. The purest of all 
beings, be says, must, from the nature of things, be so determined. 
‘The highest perfection of intellectual nature lies in a careful and 
constant pursuit of true and solid happiness,” and “the care of 
ourselves that we mistake not imagi for real happiness is the 
necessary foundation of our liberty.” e general result appears 
to be that in a cumbrous way, and with less perspicuous de- 
finitions, Locke comes to much the same result as Hobbes with 
his definition of will as the “last appetite in deliberation.” 
After laying down these principles, Locke enters, according to 
his manner, into a detailed account of the various cases in 
which men may and do take imaginary for real pleasures. He 
concludes with the case of vice and virtue, as to which he 
ys that the preference of vice to virtue is a manifest case 
@ wrong ‘jodament, because “the rewards and punishments 

of another life which the Almighty has established as the en- 
foreements of his law are of weight enough to determine the 
choice against whatever pleasure or pain this life can show, when 
the eternal state is considered but in its bare possibility, which 
nebedy can make any doubt of.” ‘The best for which the 
bad man can hope, and the worst which the good man 
can fear, is annihilation ; yet, “if the worst that comes to the pious 
if best that the wicked can attain to if 

he be in the night, who can without madness run the venture? 
. « « Ifthe good man be in the right, he is eternally happy; if 
he mistakes, he is not miserable, he feels nothing. On the other 
hand, if the wicked be in the right, he is not happy; if he 
mistakes, he is infinitely miserable. Must it not be a most mani- 


fest wrong judgment that does not presently see to which side in | 


this case the preference is to be given?” 

This, in a condensed shape, is Locke’s theory of morals. Its 
place in his general system is very curious, To find the principles 
of a moral system considered as branches of the idea of power, 
is surprising at first sight; but it must be recollected that 
Locke’s Essay deals, not, like Hobbes’s Leviathan, with human 
nature in general, but exclusively with the human understanding ; 
and it must also be recollected that one principal object of his 
analysis was to represent the different operations of the mind 
under as few heads and in as vy forms as possible, and espe- 
cially to do so without resorting to the theory of innate ideas in any 
af the forms which it is capable of assuming. This probably is the 
reason why his moral theories fall into what, at first sight, appears 
such an unnatural place. If the only operations of the human mind 
taken into account at all are perception and the act of volition, it 
isobvious that morality will come to be regarded exclusively as the 

of motives by which our perceptionsand volitions are regu- 

lated. The form into which sucha theory falls may be stated thus:— 
We have such and such ery They are guided by such and such 
tive principles, which direct them to such and such objects, 
measuring the powers, specifying and defining the principles, 
and investigating with precision the objects aimed at, we at last 
acquire a system of morals complete as far it goes, for it certainly 
ry ye an answer to the three great problems of morality—W 
is the difference between right and wrong? How can I know the 
one from the other? Why should Ido right? The system, how- 
ever, leaves one gap which will no doubt appear most important to 
those who are not able to agree in Locke's general metaphysical 
theories. He makes hardly any reference whatever to conscience 
in any part of his work. So as we know, there is but one 
paragraph in which it is even referred to. it is in Book L, 
chap. ili., sec, 8, the marginal note to which is “Conscience 
no proof of any innate moral rule.” After attacking upon the 
usual grounds, and in particular upon the pets the great 
varieties of belief which exist in the world on moral subjects, the 
notion that there are such things as innate moral rules, 
Locke disposes in ten lines of the whole question about con- 
science:— I doubt not that, without being written on their 


single opinion which marks in a more striki 


hat | Locke’s 


hearts, many men may, by the same way that they come to 
the knowledge of other things, come to assent to several moral 
rules, and be convinced of their obligation. Others also may 
come to be of the same mind from their education, company, and. 
customs of their country; whieh persuasion, however got, will 
serve to set conscience on work, which is nothing else but our 
own opinion and judgment of the moral rectitude or pravity of 
our own actions.” Hobbes's view on the same subject is very 
similar, though he characteristically enters into the etymology of 
the word. The remarkable point about this is not so much the 
opinion itself as the crudity and unconcern with which it is ex- 
pressed, and the apparent unconsciousness on the part of both 
these great men, especially on the part of Locke, that he was 
writing what, to a large —{ perhaps the most — school 
of moral philosophers in later times, would appear the ot 
all heresies, amounting to nothing less indeed than a denial of the 
crowning aud ruling faculty of human nature itself. Hardly any- 
thing can be more striking in its way than the contrast between 
Locke and Butler on this point. With Butler, conscience is the 
master faculty, altogether independent of prudence and self-love, 
yet fitted by the constitution of human nature itself to take com- 
mand of all the other faculties. With Locke, it is nothing more 
than an habitual way of thinking about moral subjects. 

Upon the substance of Locke’s theory several Secotions - 
sent themselves. Perhaps the most important of these is that, 
largely as it has since been adopted and followed out to a 
great variety of consequences which Locke himself did not connect 
with it, it never was, and never can be, enunciated with more plain- 
spoken and emphatic vigour. Bentham and Paley have not put 
this view more plainly or vigorously, and Bentham is less system- 
atic than Locke, inasmuch as it is by no means easy to discover 
from his writings any more than from Hume’s, who held substan- 
tially the same theory, what in his opinion formed the ultimate 
sanction of morality. It is difficult to suppose that either he or 
Hume really cared much for the religious sanction, whilst Bentham 
would have been the first to admit, and even to contend, that in 
his day, at all events, the legal sanction had in fact singularly 
little to do with the greatest-happiness principle, whilst the 
popular sanction—public opinion—was so much misled by what he 
considered as delusive theories that it did very little towards 
enforcing it. But the religious, the political or legal, and the 
popular sanctions are the only sanctions which he recognises; and 
as each of them fails, this side of Bentham’s theory is no doubt 
incomplete. Hume expressly owns that if a man will press far 
enough and hard enough for an answer to the question, Why 


should I do right? it will be very difficult to give him am answer 


which he would consider altogether satisfactory. With Locke 


there is no such hesitation or indistinctness. The sentences quoted 
above put the whole of his view of the subject as broadly, as 
_tersely, and as plainly asit is possible to put it. ‘The ultimate sane- 
tion of morals in his eyes is 


fear of future punishment; or even, 
if you choose to reduce it a step lower, the consciousness that 
there.is a chance, a possibility, of such punishments, The 


mere chance, as he observes, is quite enough to make vice 


manner the 
change which has come over the mo mind in relation to the 
problems of religion and morality, in the course of the last 
undred and fifty than the popular estimate of utilita- 


a losing bargain. It would be difficult probab. y to mention any 


| Tianism, and of that which may be described as the criminal-law 


a pe The two are closely connected with each other, 
but their connexion is in reality accidental. The criminal-law 
view of morals is that God has enacted a variety of moral rules 
for human conduct, the sanctions of which are eternal damnation 
and eternalsalvation. It is obviously the worst possible policy to 
incur such a risk and lose such an advantage for any of the common 
enjoyments which induce men to break through these rules, and 
a determination not to do so on any account whatever is no doubt 
a form, though rather a coarse and special form, of utilitarianism. 
This, however, is by no means the view of the later utilitarians. 
Almost all of them, from Hume downwards, are disposed to avoid 
the subject of the sanction of morality as being a distinct question 
from that which relates to the nature of morality itself, and to 


, address themselves to the task of working out the problem, What 


course of conduct would produce a maximum of happiness if it 
were generally adopted? It appears to be assumed that, of this were 
ascertained, the question of sanctions would be perceived to be in 
_ reality of subordinate im e. This produces a singular contrast, 
which in Locke’s writings is strikingly perceptible, between the 
, earlier and later utilitarians. They proceed upon tacit assumptions 
as to human nature which are diametrically opposed to each other. 
tions are based throughout on the notion that the 
| great difficulty is to get men to do right, and that it is com 
tively easy to know, or at all events to find out, what is right. 
Bentham writes as if he felt sure that you could depend upon 
morality to make its own way in the world, if it were once set 
upon a clear and systematic basis; and it might thus be argued, 
| with some plausibility that he tacitly recognises conscience a8 & 
judge, though he deprives it of all authority as a legislator. The 
ency of all Mr. Mill’s speculations is still more strongly in 
the same direction. Prubably this difference in their estimate 
of human nature explains curious difference which may 
be observed in the estimates formed at different. times of the 
orthodoxy of utilitarianism. Nothing for a long time could be 
regarded aa more orthodox. Butler even, with all his strong 


| tendengies in another direction, differs from Lacke much more by 
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addition than by positive dissent. “pe is, with him as much 
as with Locke, a system having for its object the attainment of 
piness ; but he adds to the sanction of supernatural rewards 
and punishments—which are, so to speak, the steam of Locke's 
engine—other more general considerations derived from an exami- 
nation of the constitution of human nature. Nothing indeed is 
better marked than the near approach to unanimity with which 
the divines, moralists, and lawyers of the eighteenth century 
Jean to various forms of the utilitarian doctrine. Blackstone, 
perhaps, with his love of decorous commonplaces, affords as 
an illustration as any one, and he sets out with 
apt ve that the law of God or of nature may be reduced 
to “ the one paternal precept,” “that man should pursue his own 
true and substantial happiness.” In our own days, however, 
doctrines of this kind have got a character for heterodoxy. Ben- 
tham, Paley, and their living disciples are regarded as dangerous 
people, whose views, if they prevailed, would be inconsistent with 
the maintenance of established beliefs. The reason appears to be 
twofold. On the one hand, the theological eurrent has set awa 
from that view of religion which regards it as a vast system 0} 
criminal law, justified sufficiently by the bare fact of its existence, 
and requiring no other justification. On the other hand, a system 
of morals founded on the specific and ascertainable utility of 
particular actions, and not on the utility of obeying a law which, 
whether reasonable or not, is backed by terrific sanctions, acts 
more or less as a rival to religion itself. Constituted authorities 
in Church or State can obviously have no objection to a system 
which says, Polygamy being forbidden by the positive law of God, 
under pain of damnation, it is swrely very foolish of you te marry 
two wives; but at the same time they may have the greatest 
possible objection to a system which says, Let us examine the 
consequences of polygamy, and determine whether it is right or 
wrong by its tendency to promote human happiness or misery. 
And they do not view with very different eyes a system (like 
that of Austin) which adds to such advice the further clause, 
When you have discovered by observation what is the efiect of a 
given practice human happiness or misery, you may infer 
further that, if it promotes human happiness, it is enjoimed, and 
that if it diminishes it, it is forbidden, by God. 

Whatever may have been his place in the history of utilita- 
rianism, Locke certainly does not appear to have given that doc- 
trine the epecial edge and point which is communicated to it 
by working out its consequences systematically in the field of 
political speculation. We shall illustrate this more fully in 

ing of his Essay on Civil Government, and on Toleration. 
et this is the place for the general observation that the principles 
upon which Locke discusses these matters tend straight to the 
a made of them by Hobbes before his time, and by 
ntham and Austin long afterwards, to the general conception 
of justice and of rights. A person who fully accepts Locke’s 
metaphysics, and who carries out to their natural result his views 
as to the foundation of morality, is led of necessity to the 
conclusion that there are only two definite senses in which 
the words “right” and “justice” can be used. They may be 
used, that is, as synonymous with “power secured by law,” and 
“ impartial adherence to any fixed rule whatever.” Or they may 
be used to mean, by way of distinction, “powers suitable to the pro- 
duction of general happiness and secured by law,” and “ adherence 
to fixed rules tending to produce general happiness.” Neither 
Hobbes nor Locke fully worked out this, and the result is that 
Hobbes founds his system on a supposed contract, without showing 
satisfactorily why you should keep that or any other contract 
when you have made it; and that Locke, throughout the whole 
of his political works, writes (as we shall try to show here- 
after) upon a set of tacit 7 ositions as to rights, their value, 
their transmission, and the tie, which it is not easy to put 
into plain words, and which he probably did not at 
distinctly himself. This, however, can hardly be imputed to 
him as a fault. He comes across morality and politics in his 
great speculative work only indirectly, and by the somewhat 
eccentric path which we have tried to trace; and in the Essay on 
Civil Government and the Letters on Toleration he was writi 
with a distinctly saga aim, and of course adopted that turn 
orm of expression which he thought would be 


of language and 
most likely to produce the practical result which he in view. 


HALF-GENTUS. 


[BE most dangerous kind of man in all the world, whether in 
_low or exalted station, is he who just misses being a true 
genius. The amount of injury which he is able to inflict on the 
world will of course depend upon the position that he holds in it; 
but, whether king or cobbler, he is sure to do whatever mischief 
he can in that position in life to which it has pleased God to call 
him. A blockhead sometimes has it in his power to do a world of 
harm, but this arises from the folly of other people in deliberately 
closing their eyes to the fact that he is a blockhead, and so giving 
him free room to perpetrate whatever mischief pleases him. As a 
rule, one is on one’s guard against blockheads. And, at all 
events, their evil or silly deeds both spring from bad qualities 
in the blockheads themselves, and are tolerated by reason of the 
bad qualities in their neighbours. With men of half-genius the 
case 18 just the reverse. They are dangerous, not through their 
incapacity, but from their capacity; it is their good qualities 
that make them formidable. They assume all the prerogatives 


and powers of genius, they are inflamed with all its ambition 
and confidence, they to themselves the accomplishment 
of exalted ends, wield swift-striking and gigantic 
weapons. And yet, because their mental equipment lacks the 
perfect complement of real genius, the tremendous measure of 
their aspirations is only the measure of their failure and ruin. 
This has been seen more than once in the big field of history. 
Joseph II., as Mr. Carlyle says, was one conspicuous example of 
the disappointment and overthrow which await men who mistake 
half-genius for the whole. One may see the same result following 
from the same causes in the smaller field of private life, and the 
spectacle is much more instructive under these more familiar cir- 
cumstances. In spite of the conviction that a king is a man like 
his neighbours, most people have some difficulty in realizing the 
fact, and they continue to think of the ambition of sovereigns as 
something distinct in kind from the ambition of mere common 
folk. They bestow a measure of sympathy on the Kaiser “who 
succeeded in nothing ” of all the grand things that he undertook, 
but they do not often extend their meditations to the vulgar 
consequences which befall half-genius in the obscurity of more 
plebeian society. 

There are several ways in which half-genius may fall short— 
several points at any one of which the in leteness may make 
itself visible. One half-genius may have just those valuable 

ualifications the lack of which hinders another from being perfect. 
ant of cleverness is most seldom of all the fatal weak point. 
The world is of cleverness, with in the 
ral things as a consequence sanguine 
A half-genius—that is, of clear sight and 
high aims, but without‘some one thing needful—is commonly clever 
enough for all practical . The more uent case is 
that of the clever people who think that cleverness alone makes 
genius, or at least half-genius, while in truth it does nothing 
oF the kind; but, on the contrary, is constantly found where 
there is no spark of anything akin to genius. Now and then we 
meet with somebody who bg to abound in the qualities that 
constitute genius, and yet who makes no use of them, or at least 
procures. from them no proportionate outcome, simply from his 
want of that shiftiness, rapidity, flexibility, and brightness which 
are all rather vaguely summed up in the popularname of cleverness. 
But this is not very often the fatal obstacle that prevents a half- 
genius from being anything more. It would be much truer to 
say that excess, rather than defect, of rapidity and brightness and 
shiftiness is the general stumbling-block in this direction. Excess 
of rapidity means defect of patience; and if want of cleverness is 
the least frequent, want of patience is the most constant, secret 
of a man stopping short at half-genius. And there is all 
the difference between want of patience and want of ind . 
although the two are constantly being confounded among 
who do not much care for discrimination in ch, and who love 
to have a dozen synonyms for their single idea. In reality, the 
the most impetuous, hasty, ighty souls conceivable, with- 
out the idea as to the of patience, much more 
without any capacity for the practice of that admirable virtue. 
Impatient unceasing industry is one of the most d ous cha- 
racteristics that a man can have. It fills him with a natural 
hope of results, and yet he is all the time ardently unravelling as 
much as he weaves. All that he piles up busily with one hand 
he pulls vehemently down with the other. Or else his impatience 
nullifies his industry in another way. It drives him to 
his work. He iabours much, but ill. An impatient man is 
sure to be more or less slovenly, and the greater his activity 
the worse and more far- is his slovenkness. It is here 
that genius is so Seneca to want its complement. It is 
of the essence of genius to be active. If not active, it is nothing. 
But true genius is both active and patient, while imperfect half- 
genius is active without patience. The impatience of half-genius 
shows itself, not only in the too slovenly lishment of the 
pointed tasks, but also, and stil] more ruinously, in appointing 
pi tasks themselves. 

Power of character is nowhere so decisively tested as in fixing on 
ends and aims, and in distinguishing between those thai ave withim 
reach and those that are beyond reach. It is here that impatience 
does 80 much harm, because in this shape it leads to so much waste 
of force and so much loss of opportunity. The half-genius is gene- 
Tally the last person in the world to discern and practically draw 
the distinction between what a man may desire and what the m- 
exorable conditions without may permit him to accomplish. Time 
and place, the average capacity of the human material with which 
he has to work, the influence of past traditions, count for nothing 
with the man who has insight enough to see how much better 
this or that must one day become, and sincerity enough to wish to 
hasten on that day with all his might, but not patience enough to 
labour sedulously under the conviction that it will not be for him, 
nor perhaps even for his children’s children, to see the work 
accomplished. All the clear sight and strong confidence of true 

ius are needed for the man who knows that, lice the great 
ebrew leader, he will only see the Promised Land from afar, and 
yet does not flinch from toils in whose requital he will have but 
an imperfect share. The half-genius desires to reach the very 
furthest visible goal, regardless of its distance or of his .own 
measure of strength. He cannot rest content with the fame or 
satisfaction of having handed on the torch for a space, to be 
grasped by somebody else for the space that follows, Frederick 
the Great said of Joseph II. that he always wanted to talw tie 
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second step before he had taken the first. This is the genuinely 
fatal sort of impatience. It proved so in the case of the German 
Emperor, and it proves so equally in the case of all unwise 
persons whose aspirations transcend their capacity, and who 
refuse to recognise the thousand conditions which fence a man 
in, and tie his hands, and perpetually serve to undo about one- 
half of all that he succeeds in doing. Everybody, we suppose, 
with a purpose higher than the average, knows the mood which 
seizes him when the discovery of these iron conditions forces 
itself upon him. If he is a half-hearted man, they fill him 
with an alarm and a depression which benumb him once for all. 
Finding that not everything can be done at a stroke, he refrains 
from doing anything. The discovery operates quite differently 


_on the half-genius with whom lack of courage is not a charac- 


teristic defect. He simply ignores the iron conditions, or else 
credits them with a pleasant elasticity of which he can never 
be persuaded that it 1s purely imaginary. Rebuffs and thwacks 
fail to convince him that he is fighting against what is invin- 
cible. They invite him to redoubled effort and energy, because 
they increase his impatience. And up to a certain point this 
is a sign of a sanguine and noble temperament. Men have 
to encounter rude obstacles in trying to attain the best and 
highest that is within their reach, and without a pe ae 
of this temperament they would inevitably succumb. ut when 
they are seeking obstinately after things that are beyond their 
reach, their very nobleness becomes an additional drawback. A 
half-genius, for example, who insists on spending laborious days 
and nights, and wasting his substance, in the attempted invention 
of a machine to illustrate perpetual motion, ruins himself much 
more certainly by reason of his faith in himself, and his disin- 
terested zeal for what he conceives to be the promotion of 
science. Andin the same way men who indulge in all manner of 
fatuous quixotic schemes with a view of expediting some sub- 
lime social millennium, and ee decline to help on such 
poor tiny measures as happen to | erage are retained in 
their airy useless courses by the loftiness of their aspirations, 
People whose impatience takes this form cannot be fairly called 
fools, but their career in the world is too often very nearly as 
— as if their half-genius were wholly identical with 
olly. 

ides the impatience which half-genius is apt to exhibit when 
confronted with the comparative smallness of what it is allowed 
to effect, there is very generally to be found at the same time an 
cunreasonable severity of judgment towards the men with whose 
aid alone even this small instalment of work can be accomplished. 
Half-genius thinks meanly alike of ordinarily attainable ends, and 


.of the poor creatures who are content with them. Mr. Carlyle’s 


reaching of the doctrine of Kingship harmonizes exactly with the 
atter of these two moods, and raises it to an almost uncontrollable 
pitch. -A half-genius is seized with the idea that he is a king in 
the Carlylian sense, and he does not scruple to assume royal pre- 
rogatives. The natural love of authority is quickened into 
astounding activity, and that of the outside of the Carlylian 
kingship which consists in an imperious style, in headlong decisive- 
ness, in a vigorous scorn for small conventionalities, is played to 
the very life. And this is very well in the case of a man with 
genuine power, and persistency, and insight. But the ruin is 
woful when the manners of power are put on by those who have 
no power. When the incompetent Phaethon tries to drive the 
chariot of the Sun, the crash is naturally more overwhelmin 

than if he had taken the reins with some humbler steeds, an 
only come to grief on the Queen’s highway like other people. 
The number of enemies made by the Phaethon of real fifo, 
the constant frettings and tribulations which he brings into 
his existence, the discomfort and dismay and perplexity which 
he inflicts upon those who are brought into contact with 
him, all this would have been avoided if he had been either 
wholly without, or else wholly endowed with, genius. A plain 
man who feels no call or mission to be a Carlylian king has much 
smoother times in the world. For, after all, the inward discomfi- 
ture of the half-genius is far worse, as a rule, than any that he 
eccasions in other people. When he comes to take stock, which 
circumstances force him to do now and again, of the mite which he 
has contributed to the common store of good things when he hoped 
to have doubled or quadrupled them, he is probably the most 
mournful of human beings. A fool never knows whether he has 
failed or not. A half-genius does know this, though not, as a rule, 
with much profit, nor until it is too late. 


THE CONNEXION OF OPINIONS. 


Reger oe are few persons, we should think, of an inquiring turn 
of mind, who have not, at one time or another, asked them- 
selves why it is that certain sets of opinions and practices are 
generally found to co-exist in the same person. hy, for ex- 
ample, is a strong conviction of the justice of the Game Laws 

nerally accompanied by an unwillingness to lower the franchise ? 

hy, if we see a man bow in an unusual way as he enters a 
church, do we feel sure that he entertains Anglican views ? 
To assign custom as the cause is, of course, to avoid giving any 
explanation at all. Custom may keep any given set of opinions 
together when they have once been united, but it cannot have 
originally collected them. The young Quaker may adopt simul- 
taneously a certain style of hat and a certain use of his pronouns, 
and, once adopted, these practices may be perpetuated in con- 


me for the rest of his life. But there must clearly have 
n some other cause than the custom of his sect for the fact of 
these practices having been originally united. We may premise 
that we are not speaking of the cases in which opinions are 
adopted at haphazard, and from mere thoughtlessness. There 
are some persons who pick up doctrines and practices as a train 
does its passengers, and whose views therefore will vary accord- 
ing to the characteristics of the district or population in the 
midst of which they happen at the moment to be spending their 
time. We have known a man who professed himself a devoted 
admirer of Mr. Maurice, and was yet, on some points, a violent 
Calvinist. But, omitting such occasional eccentricities, it is 
obvious that opinions do in most instances, as a matter of fact, go 
in bundles, hat we wish to inquire into is the cause, or rather 
the causes, of such a union. 

The reply which the holder of the opinions himself would 

robably give, if we were to ask him, is that his opinions are 

lesley connected with one another. Take any two of his 
opinions we like, he would say, and we shall find, either that 
one of them may necessarily be inferred from the other, or 
that both follow demonstrably from one common principle, 
Such an answer would in very many cases be perfectly correct. 
Take any party, whether religious, philosophical, or political, 
which is sufficiently numerous and well-educated to have had 
its opinions thoroughly discussed and consolidated, and we shall 
generally find that those opinions hold together with a consider- 
able degree of logical consistency. The opinions of Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, of High Churchmen and Low Churchmen, 
are in most essential points so closely connected together that it 
would not be possible for any one who had thoroughly embraced 
a single tenet of one of these parties, with logical consistency to 
reject the others. 

In saying this it must not be pet that we are making so 
bold an hypothesis as to attribute logic to all the separate mem- 
bers of the party. In any large body of persons, so long as the 
body is alive and flourishing, there 1s a sort of organic process 
going on by which a harmony of doctrine is often produced to 
which few but men of profound thought could have attained 
by their own solitary reflection. It is not necessary that 
all should to reason, whether they are fitted for that pro- 
cess or not. The few leaders think; the ruck of their followers 
accept the results of their thought. Hence the rank and file of 
the party have their opinions presented to them with a finished 
precision and consecutiveness of thought to which they never 
could have attained by their own efforts. Many an ignorant 
fanatic may thus inherit from Calvin a creed of such symmetry 
and rigour of logic that the portions added to it by his own 
mind offer as grating a contrast as a churchwarden’s additions 
to a medieval cathedral. Another cause, which co-operates with 
this, is that process of friction which takes place amongst the 
different members of the party in their intercourse with each 
other. Hence arises a tendency to sift out, not only those opinions 
which are inconsistent with the essential principles of the party, 
but also many of those which are merely not derivable from these 
principles. Every single member of the party has, in addition to 
the opinions which he holds in common with his neighbours, 
a quantity of opinions which are nearly confined to himself. 
They take their rise from some whim of his own, or from 
his private history or his special studies. Had they any root 
in the characteristic doctrines of the party, others would share 
them with him; but, as it is, they are confined to an in- 
significant minority. The attrition of daily life exerts a strong 
influence to rub off these corners, and hence to produce a com- 

arative identity of opinion similar to that which would be pro- 
Saoed were all the members of the party consistent thinkers 
starting from a common basis. Then, again, if the party be 
militant, the necessities of defence, by causing the abandonment 
of many outlying positions, often tend to increase the symmetry of 
that which is retained. Some particular doctrine will often be 
attacked by such a battery of arguments as one would think must 
utterly destroy it. And probably it would be destroyed did it 
stand alone. But, being defended by the rest of the fortification, 
the occupants are merely driven out for a time, as the Russians 
were from the Malakhoff, and then reoccupy their position 
the moment the fire has ceased. Such a process as this may 
be witnessed in almost every controversy, and Lens many opinions 
are given up, not because the holders do not wish to retain 
them, but because they find it impossible to defend them by 

uments based on what is really essential to their scheme. 

e cannot help thinking that the question of the ballot is 
of this kind. ce the ballot was very generally advocated by 
the Liberal party; it seems, however, to be now in process 
of abandonment. Indirectly, no doubt, this may be owi 
to argument; but ten times the number of arguments which 
have been actually directed against the measure would have 
produced no effect had it been more essentially conn 
with those principles which are really distinctive of Liberalism. 
As regards the abolition of Church-rates, this connexion does 
seem to be somewhat closer. This proposal, therefore, appears far 
more likely than the other to be a permanent and generally 
adopted portion of the Liberal creed. The result of the different 
causes which we have been examining is not merely to produce 4 
general agreement in the members of a party as to the doctrines 
which they hold, but to produce also such a selection of doctrines 
as shall be logically coherent with one another. It may thus 
happen that a sect which has neither heen founded nor reformed 
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an t ruling minds may yet possess a great symmetry of 
_ os Nom Although, as regards the 3 members of the sect, the 
selection of opinions is instinctive rather than the result of 
thought, there is a coherency in the selection that is strictly 
ical. 
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retains at one and the same moment opinions which usually 
belong to successive epochs of mental grow But when we are 
considering, as here, the influence upon many individuals of events 
and experiences which affected a whole party, we have an histo- 
rical explanation of the connexion of opinions in cases where it 


‘Another cause of the unity of opinion which prevails in any | would otherwise be quite inexplicable. 


iven party might be described as psychological rather than 

ical. By this we mean, not that the opinions are such as 
could be inferred, either certainly or probably, the one from the 
other, but that the kind of mind likely to entertain one of them 


THE PERILS OF “PAYING ATTENTION.” 


is also the kind of mind likely to entertain the others. In the We. lately ventured to assert that the art of match-making 


case of most persons, pure inference goes but a very little way 


towards the formation of their opinions. Taste and sentiment have contaate, 
werful, often a far more powerful, influence. But taste | that it bids fair to be the great social evil of nineteenth-century 


quite as 


requires cultivation. We are told, however, that, on the 
match-making is so zealously studied and skilfully pursued 


is very different from a mere whim. However impossible we | civilization. The growing difficulty of procuring sons-in-law has 
might sometimes find it to reduce to any reasonable scheme the | called forth a corresponding increase in the skill required for cap- 


opinions of an individual, we should generally discover, by ex- | turing them, just as the wits of the detective are sharpen 


ed to keep 


tending our examination, that tastes coexist in sets or bundles. ee with the expertness which the general spread of useful know- 


Hence it results that, just as one cluster of opinions will usually 
be found in combination, because they have a common logical de- 
ndence upon one or two central principles, so will another cluster 
G found in combination because they are connected with some 
general principles of taste. People who are attracted by splendid 
music will probably at the same time have a partiality for stained | 
glass, whilst those who find no difficulty in worshipping within | 
a plaster parallelopiped will feel quite happy in singing Whitfield’s 
hymns to a barrel-organ. The celebrated generalization of the | 
butler in Punch, that High-Church clergymen were fond of good 
wine, whilst the weakness of the Low-Church party lay towards 
good eating, if it were sound, would probably be explained on 
this principle. We do not, of course, mean to imply that the 
mass of any party are so thoughtful or refined as to have reduced 
all their artistic tastes into perfect harmony; it is not necessary 
that this should be the case in order to produce a harmony in the 
sentiments which are held in common by the whole party. It 
is with tastes and sentiments as with opmions; each individual 
has his own eccentricities, but, owing to the mutual friction 
of the different members of the party, these eccentricities get 
at length sifted out. Hence, in course of time, a unity and 
harmony of sentiment is attained, and pervades the whole 
y to an extent which could scarcely have been produced 
in each individually even by the most systematic culture. We 
may often observe this process taking place in some new con- 
vert to a party. Many queer opinions which he formerly held, 
and which were obvious excrescences in his mind, sink gradually 
out of prominence, and are at last abandoned; whilst others, 
which were wanted to complete the symmetry of his views, 
begin to take their place. ‘The individuals of the party thus 
become sharers in a heritage composed, not only of the long- 
continued efforts and the mutual struggles of greater thinkers than 
themselves, but also of the general culture and refinement of the 
“— to which they belong. 
hese seem to us the most important principles by which 
we can explain the assemblage of opinions which may be found 
to exist in any particular party; but they are far from being 
the only causes at work. There is no body of men, whether re- 
ligious or political, amongst whom we should not find a number 
of opinions to prevail which it would be hard to reduce to unit, 
on any scientific principle, whether logical or psycholo ical. 
The connexion of these opinions will probably C found, on 
examination, to be of an accidental and merely historical cha- 


racter. Thus the opinions in question may have been among | 


the idiosyncrasies of the founder of the party, or of some of 
its generally recognised legislators. The common saying, that 
there is no accounting for tastes, though quite untrue when 
applied to a large body of men, is true of individuals. Hence 


edge has conferred upon the thief. Eligible bachelors complaim 
that scarcity of marrying men has much the same effect upon 
the match-making mother as scarcity of food upon the wolf. It. 
makes her at once more ferocious and more cunning. Her in-- 
vitations to croquet-parties and little dinners are so constant 
and so pressing that it is scarcely possible for her destined prey 
to refuse them all without manifest rudeness, and yet it is equally 
hard for him to go without being judiciously mancuvred into 
“ paying attention” to the one young lady who has been selected 
to make him happy for life. This chivalrous and graceful synonym 
for courtship in itself speaks volumes for the serious nature 
the risk which he runs. The truly gallant assumption which 
underlies it, that an Englishman only “pays attention” to a. 
woman when he has a solid businesslike offer of marriage to - 
make her, not only puts a formidable weapon into the hands of 
the match-maker, but also leaves her victim without a most. 
effectual means of protection. The national gallantry towards 
women upon which a Frenchman so plumes himself may be, as 
your true Briton declares, a poor sort of quality enough; a mere 
sr and trick of the lips—not genuine stull from the heart; 
aving much the same relation to true chivalry that his 
biére has to beer, or his potage to soup. But at any rate it has 
this advantage, that it enables him to pay any amount of flowery 
compliments to a woman without risk of committing himself, or of . 
being misunderstood. If an Englishman asks a young lady after — 
her sore throat, or her invalid grandmother, and throws into his 
voice that tone of eager interest or tender sympathy which a polite - 
Frenchman would assume as a matter of course, he is at once sus- 
pected of matrimonial designs upon her. He is obliged to be as 
formal and businesslike in his mode of address as the lawyer's 
clerk who added at the end of a too ardent love-letter the saving 
clause “ without prejudice.” We have heard of a young lady 
who confided to her m friend that she that —— expected . 
a proposal, and, when closely pressed for her reasons, blushingly 
confessed that the night before a gentleman had twice asked her - 
whether she was fond of poetry, and four times whether she - 
would like to go into the refreshment-room. 

We do not mean to say that this tendency to look upon every 
“attention” as a preliminary > to an offer is entirely, or even - 
principally, due to Spritish want of gallantry. Our national theory 
of courtship and marriage has probably much more to do with it. . 
We say “theory ” advisedly, for our practice approaches every day. 
nearer to that of the Continental nations whose mercenary view of 
the holy estate of matrimony we righteously abjure. Our system ~ 
is, in fact, gradually wagner ig clumsy compromise between the 
mariage de convenance and the mariage damour, with most of — 
the disadvan , and very few of the advantages, of either. 
Theoretically, English girls are allowed to marry for love, 


it will often happen that opinions, the original connexion of 
which was personal and perhaps accidental, will be permanently 
found united, by respect and custom, amongst vast multitudes of 

ple. ‘The mere whims of an influential man may thus be 
often detected floating down the stream of time in company with 
his express doctrines and sentiments. Rational explanations will, 


of course, be given of these exceptional opinions, and attempts , 
will be made to show that they are very important, and strictly | 
coherent with the rest of their doctrines; but the same _ 


would probably have been said whatever might have been 
their characteristics. Small sects—as, for example, the Quakers 
sen abound in these eccentricities of personal opinion, 
and to some extent thrive upon them. 


might have happened to lay their hands upon would have 
answered the purpose of distinction equally well, and would have 
been equally likely to be permanently retained. Another of 
these historical explanations must be sought in the circumstances 
through which the party or sect has happened to pass. Any party 
which has existed for a considerable length of time will receive a 
rmanent impress from the varying experience which it has un- 
ergone. Just as a river or a glacier will bear conclusive evidence 
of the nature of the soil or rocks through which its course has 
lain, so will the doctrines of a party tell something about its past 
history. This cause is not perhaps a very potent one, but its effects 
cannot be altogether neglected. When we are discussing the case 
of an individual, this accretion of different opinions, owing to the 
successive stages of experience through which he has passed, pro- 
duces an irregular and almost contradictory effect. Mr. Gladstone 
is generally considered a conspicuous instance of one who thus 


J One cannot doubt 
that almost any other set of opinions which their founders | 


and to choose whichever they like best of all the admiring 
| swains whom they fascinate at croquet-parties or balls, Prac- 
tically, the majority marry for an establishment, and onl 
| flirt for love. They leave the school-room, no doubt, wi 
an unimpeachably romantic conception of a youthful bride- 
groom who combines good looks, great intellect, and fervent 
piety with a modest four thousand a year, paid quarterly. But 
they are not very long in finding out that the men whom. 
they like best, as being about their own age or still young 
enough to sympathise with their tastes and enter heartily into - 
all their notions of fun, are rarely such as are pronounced by 
| parents and guardians to be gd and so, after one or two- 
attacks, more or less serious, of love-fever, they tranquilly look. 
out for an admirer who can place the proper number of servants: 
and horses at their disposal, while they in return magnanimously. 
decline to make discourteously minute inquiries as to the condi- 
| tion of his hair or teeth. A marriage made in this spirit, even 
| where no pressure is put upon the young lady by parents or 
| friends, and she is allowed full liberty of action, is open to all the 
| charges ordinarily brought against the Continental mariage de 
convenance. Yet, on the other hand, it has not the advantage of 
being formally arranged beforehand by a couple of elderly people, 
who are in no hurry, and who have seen enough of the world to 
know thoroughly what they are about; nor, we may add, does it 
usually take place in time to avert some one or more of those 
troublesome flirtations with handsome, but penniless, ball- 
room heroes which are not always calculated to improve either 
temper or character. Still, whatever our practice may be, we 
nevertheless do homage to the theory that, in this favoured 
| country, young ladies choose whatever husbands they like 
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cruelly in the way of people with weak nerves, it places a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the dauntless and determined 
match-maker. If young people are to marry for love, they must 
obviously have every facility afforded them for meeting and fasei- 
nating each other. It is this consideration which reconciles the 
philosopher to some of our least entertaining entertainments, 
although, at the same time, it makes so much of our hospitality 
an organized hypocrisy. It is, indeed, a hard fate to be obliged to 
leave your after-dinner cigar and George Eliot’s last novel in order 
to drive four miles through wind and snow to a party which your 
ess has given, not because she has fare, or good music, or 
ble guests, or anything, in short, really calculated to amuse 
you, but simply and solely because she has a tribe of daughters 
who somehow must be disposed of. Yet even a man of the Sir 
Cormewall Lewis stamp, who thinks that this world would be a 
very tolerable place but for its amusements, may forgive her when 
he reflects that business, not pleasure, is at the bottom of the in- 
vitation. If marriage is to be kept up, we must either abandon 
our theory that young ladies are allowed to choose husbands for 
themselves, or we must give them every possible facility for exer- 
eising the choice. Bachelors must be dragged, on every available 
pretext, and without the slightest reference to the nominal ends 
of amusement or hospitality, from the novel or cigar, and made to 
run the gauntlet of female charms. From the Sir Cornewall Lewis 
point of view, with which nearly all Englishmen over thirty 
more or less sympathize, it is the only sound defence of many of 
our so-called entertainments that they are virtually daughter- 
shows—genteel auctions, without which a sufficiently brisk trade 
in matrimony could not possibly be carried on. The consciousness 
of this is doubtless in one way somewhat of an obstacle to 
flirtation, and gives the frisky matron a cruel advantage over her 
unmarried rival. A man must have oak and triple brass round 
his heart who can flirt perfectly at his ease when he knows that 
his “attentions” are not merely watched by vigilant chaperons, 
but are actually reduced to a matter of numerical calculation— 
that a certain number of dances, or ealls, or polite speeches will 
justify a stern father or big brother in asking his “ intentions.” 


his application of arithmetic is, in some respects, as dangerous | 


to courtship as to the Pentateuch. But, nevertheless, it gives the 
clever and courageous match-maker an advantage of which the 
eligible bachelor complains that she makes the most pitiless use. 
He finds himself manceuvred into “ paying the attentions ” which 
society considers the usual prelude to a marriage, with a dexterity 
which it is all but impossible to evade. The lady is played into 
his hands with much the same sort of skill that a conjuror exhibits 
in foreing a card. ‘There are perhaps a number of other ladies 
present, in promiscuous flirtation with whom he sees, at first 
glance, an obvious means of escape. But this hope speedily turns 
out a delusion. One lady is vigilantly guarded by a jealous 
betrothed ; a second is a poor relation, or humble friend, who knaws 
that she would never get another invitation to the house if she 
onee interfered with her patron’s plans; a third is too plain to be 
on any ordinary ported of a fourth 
is hopelessly dull; the rest are married, and if not actually them- 
selves in the conspiracy—which, however, is as likely as not—are 
still carefully chosen for their freedom from the flirting pro- 

nsities of the frisky matron. The destined victim finds, 
m short, that he must either deliberately resign himself to be 
bored to death, or boldly face the peril in store for him, and 
take his chance of evading or breaking the net. Nine men out 
of ten naturally choose the latter alternative, too often in that 
ee spirit of self-contidence which is the match-maker’s 

t ally. A bachelor is perhaps never in so great danger 
of being caught as when he has come to the. conclusion that 


he perfectly sees through the mother’s little game and merely | 


means to amuse himself by carrying on a strictly guarded flirtation 


with the daughter. We mean, of course, on the assumption | 


that the daughter is either a pretty or clever girl, with whom 
any sort of flirtation is in itself perilous. His danger is all the 
greater if it happens--and it is only fair to young-ladydom to 
admit that it often does happen—that the daughter has sufficient 


spirit’ and self-respect to repudiate all share in the maternal plot. | 
Many a man has been half surprised, half piqued, into serious | 


courtship by finding himself vigorously snubbed and rebuffed 
where he had been led to imagine that his slightest advances 
would be only too eagerly received. But, in any case, the match- 
maker knows that, if she ean only bring the two people whom she 
wishes to marry sufficiently often into each other's society, the 
bettle is half won. According to Lord Lytton, whom every one 
will admit to be an authority on the philosophy of flirtation, 
‘proximity is the soul of love.” And eligible bachelors complain 
that it becomes every day harder to avoid this perilous proximity, 
and the duty of “paying attention” which it implies, without 
being positively rude. 

We have not much consolation to offer the sufferers who prefer 
this complaint. As regards our own statement that the art of 
match-making requires cultivation, we did not mean by it to 
imply that match-making is not vigorously carried on. So long 
as there are mothers left with daughters to be married, so long 


will match-making continue to be pursued ; and it must ob- | 


viously be pursued’ all the more energetically to keep pace with 


the growing disinclination of bachelors among the upper and | 


middle classes to face the responsibilities of married lite. We 
meant that match-making does not receive the sort of cultiva- 
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tion which it seems to us fairly to deserve, when we consider the 
paramount importance of the object which it .at least professes 
to have in view, and the delicate nature of the instruments 
and experiments with which it is concerned. We have not 
me mustered up courage for the attempt to show what. should 

its proper cultivation ; but we may safely say that so long ag 


it is left in the hands of those who are influenced by merely 
| mercenary or interested motives, and who watch the “atten- 
tions” of a bachelor, not in the spirit of a philosopher or a 
gen some but in that of a Belgravian mother, it cannot 
cultivated as a fine art. It can only be rescued from the 
| unmerited odium into which it has fallen by being taken under 
| the patronage of those who are in a position to practise it on 
| purely artistic and disinterested grounds. In their hands, the 
now perilous process of “ beying attention would be studied 
and criticized in a new spirit. It might still, indeed, be treated 
arithmetically, as perhaps the most promising way of reducing 
it to the precision and certainty of an exact science. But still the 
| problem would be to determine, not what is the least possible 
| number of dances, calls, or compliments which may justify the 
| intervention of a big brother or heavy father, but what number 
warrants the assumption that the flirtation has passed out of 
the frivolous into the serious stage. Three dances, for instance, 
may expose a man to being asked what are his “intentions,” 
where six dances need not imply that he really has any. 
The mercenary match-maker eonsiders only the first point; our 
ideal match-maker would lay far more stress upon: the second. 
But still, in any case, this growing tendency to treat the prac- 
ticeof “paying attention” in the spirit of exact science offers 
at least one ray of hope to those who complain that, do what 
they will, they cannot escape having to pay this dangerous 
tribute. The tendency must sooner or later bear fruit im a 
generally recognised code of courtship (whether written or un- 
written does not much matter), prescribing the precise number 
and character of the “attentions ’—in their adaptation to danc- 
ing, croquet-playing, cracker-pulling, and other conventional 
pretexts for flirtation—which virtually amount to an offer of 
| marriage. This scheme, we may mention, is not wholly imagi- 
| mary. There is somewhere or other a stratum of English 
society in which such a code already exists. At least we have 
seen a book of etiquette in which, among similar ordinances, 
it was laid down that to hand anything—say a flower or a 
| mufiin—to a lady with the left hand was equivalent to a oe 
| The general introduction of a system of this kind, although it 
| might shorten the lives of timid or forgetful men, would obviously 
confer an unspeakable boon upon the majority of the match- 
maker's present victims. They would not only know exactly how 
far to go with safety, but also how at once to recede. To offer, 
for instance, two pieces of muffin firmly and decidedly with the 
_ right hand would probably make up for offering one flower with 
the left, at least if there were no guardian or chaperon on the 
spot to take instant advantage of the first overture. t it would 
now perhaps be premature to enter into the details of a system 
which it may take a generation or so more of match-making to 
introduce. 


BLASPHEMY. 

OME curious rs have latel ared in that ordinaril 
S quiet the Reader. called the “ Papers of 
| Suicide,” and purport to be written by a gentleman who, after due 
| deliberation, has made up his mind to destroy himself. Before 
| doing so, he is kind enough to communicate to the public his im- 
| pressions upon the deepest questions of on The idea, if not 
| quite new, affords a good dramaticsituation. The last thoughts of 
| a man condemned to death have more than once been simulated 
with considerable effect, and the fact that the vietim has con- 

demned himself is an additional source of interest. So far, how- 
| ever, as the papers have yet gone, very little use has been made 
of the eniciial intention. The author states his purpose in 
the tirst paragraph or two in order, we may suppose, to put his 
readers into the frame of mind suitable to the study of a last dying 
speech and confession ; but, without afterwards dwelling upon it, 
he Iaunches out into a tirade which may be described as the 
inverse of a sermon. It is a deliberate denunciation of everything 
which ordinary men hold to be sacred, in very explicit and occa- 
sionally rather foreible terms. Any one who is a student in the 
not very respectable art of blasphemy may search it with a fair 
prospect of suecess for new modes of abusing Judaism, Christi- 
anity, and indeed Theism generally. Thus, to take a characteristic 
age or two, we find these singular inversions of ordinary forms 
of thought. “ My family,” says the Suicide, “ have all committed 
one great mistake. We trusted inGod.” And he proceeds to show 
that that trust was entirely misplaced. In the next column 
we find this remarkable passage :—“ I was a up in the fear 
_ of God, and I bitterly regret it. Had I served myself as faith- 
fully as I long served Him, I should not have been brought to this 
pass now.” To give one more example—and we must really 
apologize for quoting words which, under any interpretation, 
have a shocking sound—the following describes the result of his 
sincere efforts to be a Christian :—“ As I look back, E feel that I 
walked with Christ. It was He who was the deserter. I 
struggled to believe in Him; I questioned Him as an oracle, but 
there was no answer.” These passages are tolerably startling, but 
they are a fair specimen of the general substance of the articles. 
One's first impression on reading such ribaldry is thet we are 
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g gome respects a serious obstacle to marriage, and often stands 
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listening to the ramblings of some unfortunate sufferer from re- 
jous madness, A oe to revile all that before — 
holy is sometimes, believe, a of 
Reader is a respectable newspaper, and one scarcely li to have 
agenuine contributor at Hanwell, we of course ‘wahesnat this 
y in the sense that the papers might be meant, like some of 
Edgar Poe’s, for an imitation of the ravings of insanity. And 
there is some confirmation of this theory in a statement 
made by the supposed Suicide, that his family have an here- 
ditary taint of lunacy. This, however, seems rather intended 
as a possible excuse for some of the wildest passages; the 
statement does not receive sufficient prominence to permit us 
to regard the whole effusion as merely a dramatic representation 
of a madman’s rhetoric. It would not be worth while to publish 
three numbers full of ribaldry, with an indefinite promise of con- 
tinuation, merely for such a my ; besides which, they are rather 
too coherent. We must therefore assume that, in somte sense or 
other, either for their intrinsic value or for their value as expressing 
what some people think, these effusions are considered to merit 
lication in the Reader. As the expressions we have quoted are 
calculated to shock weak minds, and as we should be sorry to 
accuse the Reader of seeking notoriety at the cost of blasphemy, 
the papers must be supposed to have some = pen rem value. 
We can only imagine two alternatives—either they are intended 
to insinuate certain genuine objections against revealed religion, 
put, for dramatic reasons, in an overstrained form, or else they 
are the work of a devout author assuming the disguise of an 
infidel in order to expose his true opinions. To decide which of 
these is the more probable hypothesis, we must say a little more as 
to the substance of the merce 
The direct insults to God which we have quoted could of course 
be, in their obvious sense, only appropriate in the mouth of a mad- 
mar. We must therefore explain that the suicide inherits certain 
of the Gnostic tenets. He does not mean, by God, that which 
Theists ordinarily mean. He considers God to be “wondrous 
powerful, but not omnipotent.” This Being made the world, 
subject to certain laws which he was incompetent to alter. He 
started the universe, but could not foresee the consequences of his 
own action ; his incapacity becomes “ more visible as the scale of 
creation ascends, until in man even the most religious mourns 
over the failure.” But the Suicide doubts whether this God has 
any power over a disembodied soul, supposing such a soul to exist, 
and thinks that his Maker may possibly call him to account some 
day. His strange creed is, therefore, that the evils of the present 
state of things result from our being in the hands of an 
inferior and finite being, who is incapable of properly managi 
the world over which resides, In this, his 
annoyance with himself at his failure takes the form of torment- 
ing his creatures. “I fear,” says the Suicide, “that I am in the 
hands of a mischievous power.” Moreover, this malevolent being, 
or Demiurgus, has personal prejudices against families. “ 
think,” as the Suicide observes with singular calmness, “ that God 
has taken a dislike to mine. We have acted too much up to our 
rinciples. To do so certainly does appear offensive to our Maker. 
erhaps He dislikes the idea of man endeavouring to introduce 
what is, after all, a moral chaos to any definite system.” This is 
a remarkable doctrine, if taken by itself, as independent of any 
revelation; but the Suicide proceeds to identify this inferior 
power not merely, like his Gnostic predecessors, with the God of 
the Old Testament, but also with the God of the New. He breaks 
out, and not without a certain eloquence, into denunciations which 
are a translation into coarser prose of Shelley’s poetical atheism. 
But what was intelligible as a poetical fiction becomes incompre- 
hensible as well as shocking in plain p. Christ, he says, was 
a holy man, “who believed that he had really touched the stony 
heart of God”; but the influence of Christ is passing away; the 
malevolent power which rules the universe rejoices to afflict the 
suicide with Tis presence ; but, he says, “ I will call up my kind 
to judge between me and God. When I and my sorrows are for- 
gotten, then let Him again claim the title of Just.” This is a mere 
repetition, in feebler language, of much of the Prometheus Un- 
bound. The Suicide, however, ingeniously obtains another means 
of hurling still harder terms at the being whois the primary object 
of his hatred, by abusing his father and stepmother. His father 
is supposed to be an embodiment of the spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment; “his model was not Jupiter, as is the case with so many 
Eton-bred lords, but Jehovah”; and a sketch of the “ —_ 
irritability, want of education, and horrible injustice ” of the ather, 
is evidently intended to apply to the model after whom the father 
is formed. The stepmother, on the other hand, represents the New 
Testament, and “ revelled in all that baseness of a narrow mind to 
which Christianity lends itself like a dry fuel.” What with abusing 
these two relations and interpolating a good many rambling attacks 
upon things in general, the Suicide manages to find room for most 
of the old taunts against the prevalent religion, and incidentally 
to give us a very pleasing picture of his own state of mind. 
The curious part of this rhapsody is the revival of a 
form of superstition as to the malevolent ruler of the world in 
an age so little suited for it; and it is equally curious to see 
how awkwardly it is combined with more modern forms of 
unbelief. The Suicide endeavours to give a certain scientific 
tone to his remarks by allusions to the agonies of a Plesiosaurus 
who died a horrible death ages ago, and has been preserved 
in the rocks ever since, testifying to the malice of its Creator. 
But notwithstanding this superficial varnish, the ancient and 


enough for a modern infidel to accuse ancient Jews, or even 
modern Christians, of having formed degrading conceptions of the 
Deity; but it is scarcely possible that he should admit both that 
the conception is degrading and that there is a reality ae 
ing to it. It isa most extraordinary combination of ulity 
scepticism if a man should believe, for example, that the 
commands given by Jehovah were ‘oundly immoral, and yet 
that they really emanated from the power which at present 
governs the universe. Perhaps, however, the Suicide means to 
reject the Bible entirely, and merely infers the malice of the 
ter on ruling power from the deaths of Plesiosauri, and other 
amiliar proofs of the existence of evil in the world. But, even 
in this case, he is grossly inconsistent; for his ultimate remedy, 
so far as we can understand it, is the preaching of Atheism. 
Man, he tells us, is to be his own idence. ‘This the world 
must strive for; and when that is done, “the greatest and Inst 
truth of Pantheism will be proclaimed— is God, man makes 
God, or there is no God.” This consol amation is a 
curious conclusion to an elaborate essay which proves that we are 
actually governed by a Demiurgus of great rt, though not 
omnipotent, who is himself probably responsible to an Almighty 
power behind. There is a vast difference between atheism and a 
complicated system of theology; the conclusion exactly upsets the 
whole doctrine that has preceded, although equally far from Chris- 
tianity, being at the opposite pole of heterodoxy. A man can 
hardly be at once a Gnostic and a follower of Comte. 

After considering this extraordinary jumble, we are almost as 
far as ever from a conclusion as to its pu . It cannot be the 
work of a modern infidel of any intelligence, for it is inconceiv- 
able that such a man should hamper himself with such a clumsy 
hypothesis even for the pleasure of insulting his neighbour's 
religion. We rather incline, therefore, to the belief that it ts 
@ pious fraud of some very imprudent defender of the faith, who 
is endeavouring to make his enemies hateful by caricaturing their 
doctrine. We incline to this, because no one could well make 
such a mess of the infidel argument except an orthodox champion 
who had muddled himself by reading the early heresies, because 
the opinion that suicide is a natural end to infidelity is a favourite 
tenet with the weak-minded orthodox, and because no one can be 80 
profane at times as a man who is profane in the cause of true 
religion. But we put forth the h is with great diffidence. 
It is, however, the most favourable one for the Reader, and we 
would only ask whether, even on that supposition, it can be right 
to print so much language that is simply disgusting to every one 
with a sense of decency. If the articles came from a real infidel, 
we would suggest to him that such ribaldry may damage bis 
cause, almost as much as his false logic; but on any hypothesis 
except that it is the work of a madman, such a publication is not 
very compatible with ordinary decency of language; and even 
that hypothesis is not much more creditable to the paper in which 


it appears. 


VIRTUE AND ITS REWARDS AT PARIS. 


T is now more than three months since we announced the offer, 
on the part of the Commissioners of the French Exhibition, 
of a series of prizes for success in philanthropy. The vagueness 
of the terms by which all mankind, from France to the islands of 
Oceania, was invited to compete, suggested, or compelled, a neces- 
sary vagueness in attempting to arrive at the meaning of the 
“ New Order of Merit.” We were driven into the wide sea of 
speculation because there was no compass of precise information 
by which to take our bearings; and when we irreverently sug- 
gested that the Saviour of Society himself not only represented 
the “person,” but that the French Empire impersonated “ the 
establishment or locality which by a special organization nnd 
ecial institutions had developed a spirit of harmony at 
all those co-operating in the same work,” we were mis 
Gt we were misled) only because His Imperial Majesty's splen- 
our of success in this direction seemed to dim all the lesser 
luminaries of philanthropy. What wonder if, in the presence 
of the Imperial sun in his meridian glory, we were blinded by 
excess of light? It now seems that the “Distinct Order of 
Reward” invites less august competitors. The International 


| Jury—consisting, be it remembered, of nine Frenchmen, three 


Englishmen, and thirteen other judges representing the assessors 
of humanity from the insignificant remainder of the earth, and 
whose names we’ feel some curiosity about—have held their first 
meeting in Paris, and have adopted “ principles ” which certainly 
sail into the high sentimental latitudes, almost into the regions of 
the unintelligible. But, as far as we are concerned, the result is a 
long string of questions, specially addressed, as we understand 
them, to the British competitors bor the first place in the sweep- 
stakes of charity and goodwill. This form is to be filled up and 
returned to South Kensington, by the candidates for the 4,000l. 
or 400/. prizes, by the zoth of January; so no time must be lost 
by those to whom, though virtue is its own ae great 
reward, the chances of 4,000/., or at least 400/., or even an honour- 
able mention, are not without solid attractions, What is meant 
is to get a competitive examination of manufactories, companies, 
firms, or shops in which the mutual interests of employers and 
re together with the parallel duties of labour and capital, 
have been most satisfactorily maintained in a spirit of harmony 
and good feeling, and which developed institutions conducing 


to the social, moral, and intellectual improvement of the ouwvrier 


modern forms of scepticism refuse to coalesce. It is common 


class. This 


, Wwe regret to say, is not very precise and in- 
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telligible, but it is clearness itself compared with the sonorous 
obscurity in which the Jury undertake to describe what they want. 
The sort of thing aimed at is what such employers as Mr. Salt, 
Mr. Akroyd, and Price’s Candle Company have successfully tried 
among ourselves; what such men as Owen and Fourier imperfectly 
endeavoured to achieve, and—which possibly was much in the 
mind of the author of this very Napoleonic idea—is now at work 
. various places in France, and, as they say, notably at Mul- 
ouse. 

The conditions of success, we have said, are hazy in themselves ; 
but a cloud of tenfold fogginess has been wrapped about them 
by the explanatory programme of the Jury. Translated into the 
language of common men, when the Jurors say that they will not 
reward the mere “ spirit of charity and beneticence,”’ this is onl 
courteous way of saying that they are not concerned (whic 
nobody ever supposed) with mere eleemosynary efforts. The 
Jurors go on to observe that it will not suffice that “ the work be 
praiseworthy ; it must be compatible with sustained and pro- 

ive prosperity”; that is, they want to see their parsnips 
uttered with something more substantial than fair words. Nor, 
again, must “the claim to reward be derived from legislative 
enactments” ; it must be “the consequence of a free and spontaneous 
initiative”—a clause which is meant to exclude mills and factories 
worked under a Ten Hours’ Act. Again, it will not be enough 
“to have maintained intact traditional circumstances of har- 
mony and happiness” ; for “ the introduction of improvements 
where antagonism and suffering previously existed is not less 
meritorious.” We should have thought it more meritorious. 
This limitation seems intended to exclude those poor prosaic con- 
cerns which have only answered their purpose ; and we can quite 
understand why a successful revolution is, in the France of 
to-day, considered a superior fact to a smoothly-working Con- 
stitution whose only excellence is that it has never broken 
down. Thus far, not without difficulty, we have been enabled to 
get at something like a dim perception of what the proposed 
“ Order of Reward” aims at; but when, finally, we are warned 
that “the Jury has not thought it right to exclude from the com- 
petition individuals or societies which, although not engaged in 
agricultural or manufacturing pursuits, have founded durable 
and prosperous institutions, contributing to the propagation of 
good feeling and happiness, of which it is desirable to seek the 
best examples,” we are flung at once into the Immensities 
and Silences and Infinities. What is an individual who has 
founded a durable institution contributing, &c.? We can 
— understand that this may include Mr. Peabody, or Miss 
urdett Coutts, or the founders of Cheap Lodging Houses, Soup 
Kitchens, or Co-operative Stores. But how such candidates for 
glory and one hundred thousand francs are to be handicapped with 
the practical institutions of Saltaire or Lowell or Mulhouse, or 
even with such founders of new moral (or, as some think, immoral) 
worlds as Comte, Joe Smith, Robert Owen, or Fourier, who, 
“although not engaged in agricultural or manufacturing pursuits, 
have founded institutions durable and prosperous ’—at least, as 
their respective disciples think—and certainly “contributing to 
the propagation of good feeling and happiness,” in some sense of 
those ambiguous terms, we are not in a position to say. 

When such precise and intelligible “ principles” are adopted, 
it becomes useless to pursue the Jurors through the sixty-two 
heads of inquiry which they address to the English candidates for 
the “ Distinct Order of Reward,” and which they require the 
competitors, if any such shall be forthcoming, to answer. Inter- 
national Exhibitions, we thought, were invented for the display 
of manufactures, and dealt only with material facts. Moral virtues 
could hardly, we suppose, come within the survey, as they are 
certainly beyond the adjudication, of the most philosophical or 
sentimental of jurors. And if it is thought right to adjudge a 
competition between virtuous Joint Stock Associations, we do not 
see why the humble domestic graces should not be crowned. A 
prize for the Happiest Family, or the best pair of human love-birds, 
would follow naturally the “ Distinct Order of Reward,” and the 
Dunmow Flitch might be superseded by the offer of a silver teapot 
to the choicest Baucis and Philemon of private life. It is enough, 
and more than enough, to say that, it any serious notice is to 
be taken of a proposition so extravagant and fanciful as this, 
its mere promulgation is sufficient to cover the whole [x- 
hibition with ridicule and contempt. Cynics may possibly 
suggest that, as there are certain French factories and companies 
which have considerable electoral influence—one.of which is con- 
nected with the conspicuous name of M. Schneider, the Vice- 
President of the French Chamber, while another, that of M. 
Dollfus at Mulhouse, has received a preliminary honorary mention 
from the Times’ Paris Correspondent—the whole scheme of this 
prodigious Order of Merit is intended as a slight honorarium from 
the Emperor for political services received or expected. This may 
or may not be so; but if it should turn out to be the case, and 
that the 4,000l. is only a disguised draft on the Imperial Secret 
Service Fund, the English competitors will only incur even more 
ridicule than their entrance into this international competition in 
virtue deserves. Highly as we esteem the Emperor's sympathy 
with the cardinal virtues, his career has impressed us with the 
conviction that, like Lord Westbury, he values charity and 
beneficence most when they pay best. That he hardly believes 
in disinterested benevolence is plain from this very scheme 
for subsidizing it. The love of our brethren is a strong 
motive, but it may be hoped to become doubly strong when 
it is seen that godliness brings in a neat sum of 4,000/, After 


this we hope to hear less of that taunt about la nation bouti- 

ve. Other things, besides our commercial prosperity, are, 
it seems, winging their flight across the Channel. The da 
are gone by when a chaplet of wild olive or a few wretched 
parsley leaves were considered a sufficient stimulant to emula- 
tion; but it is really pushing the economical principle to its 
utmost limit to suppose that any person, firm, society, company, 
or committee would give themselves up to the cultivation of 
every virtue for the chance of a possible 400/. to be given away 
once in ten years. Or, if any such men with an eye to the 
main, however distant, chance can be found, it would be even 
more astounding that they should be content to submit their 
claims to such an investigation by anonymous jurors as is 
under the circumstances ible. ho is sufficient for these 
things? Who would be Bold or silly enough to collate Mul- 
house with Saltaire, or Lille with Huddersfield? Who would 
venture to compare, under all its aspects, Mr. Maurice’s Col- 
lege with a phalanstery, if any such yet survives? Or who 
could weigh in the balances of a class-list an essence so rare 
| and tenpalpedile as the “ spirit of harmony,” or the relative 
value of the counteracting forces of “ previous antagonism 
_and suffering”? “Good feeling” is a pretty phrase, and 
“ happiness” is the final but somewhat ambiguous, if universal, 
end of all mankind; but as we have been some six thou- 
sand years at least groping our way towards some agreement 
about them, it says a great deal for the self-confidence of the 
_ twenty-five International Jurors—if these assessors of humanity 
have been found—that at a month’s notice they feel themselves 
ready, not only to discover the choicest herb of grace, but also to 
ascertain the particulars of its cultivation, and the conditions, 
favourable or unfavourable, under which it has sprung up. We 
have on a previous occasion permitted ourselves to speculate about 
the head which is destined to wear this golden crown; but at the 
last moment, if we were asked to name the winner, we should be 
disposed to think well of Mr. George Potter’s chances. To have 
brought the great principle of Trades’ Unionism to such a happ 
result that Sheflield finds itself unable to send more than two col- 
lections of cutlery to the French Exhibition, may be said to furnish 
such an example of an institution successfully contributing to the 
propagation of good feeling and happiness that all og es, not 
excepting even the suggested candidateship of the Zines news- 
paper, must be regarded as almost hopeless. 


DR. HUNTER AGAIN. 


R. HUNTER, whose name has been on more occasions than 

one brought very prominently before the world, is bent upon 
exhibiting the most touching of all spectacles, that of a good man 
struggling with adversity. For this purpose he has brought out a 
volume of 404 pages, called “The Great Libel Case ; Dr. Hunter 
versus Pall Mall Gazette: being a verbatim Report of the Medical 
Evidence given by [seven physicians named], showing their 
Opinions on the Taken, Causes, and Cure of Consumption, with 
Explanatory Remarks by Dr. Hunter, the Plaintiff.’ ‘The charge 
of the Lord Chief Justice is treated in the same way, and some 
new matter is added by Dr. Hunter himself in the shape of a pre- 
face and concluding remarks. The gist of the criticisms on the 
evidence of the doctors is that they entered into a conspiracy to 
destroy Dr. Hunter’s reputation by what amounted, morally if not 
legally, to perjury; and that they effected this by wilfully mis- 
understanding, or affecting to misunderstand, the Leaguane which 
he had used. “Here then,” he says, “we see several medical 
men combining to throw the weight of their professional reputa- 
tion into the scale against a member of their own profession.” 
They were not, he says, compellable to give their evidence. 
Why, then, did they do so? ‘ What did it matter to them 
whether the —— of a daily journal had to pay a few 
hundred pounds for a libellous sate, unless indeed they were 
pecuniarily interested in the issue of the action itself?” He 
goes on to talk of “the existence of a disgraceful cabal,” and 
“a clumsy organization for the accomplishment of its end.” All 
the witnesses, one after the other, are charged in detail with a 
om in the conspiracy. Thus he says of Dr. Williams—“ He 
new perfectly well what it was I did mean, but he relied upon 
the probable ignorance of the Court, and, presuming upon that 
ignorance, he could not withstand the temptation of dealing me 
what he considered a heavy blow insidiously and unfairly. . . . 
Every word he spoke, therefore, on this point was simply an evasion 
and an imposture upon the Court.” Elsewhere he talks of of 
Dr. Williams's evidence as “ well designed to create false and inju- 
rious impressions.” Of Dr. Bennett he says—“TI shall not attempt 
to follow this witness through the same ground taken by Dr. Wil- 
liams. It is quite clear that each had his part to play in the farce, 
while all were to support and back up the evidence of the first 
witness.” Of Dr. Cotton’s evidence he observes—“ Whether that 
evidence was honest, or given intentionally to mislead, I leave 
the reader to determine”; and he speaks of him as “ coming into 
Court to destroy his (Dr. Hunter’s) reputation by quibbles and 
evasions.” Dr. Markham is treated with refined irony — 
“No, dear Orlando,” &c.; and “dear Orlando” is supposed 
to go on to say, “Had his Lordship or the counsel faeon 
the distinction, I should have had to say yes instead of no; 
but they did not, you see! It is true it misled them and gave a 
false impression, but I don’t think it was perjury, not legal per- 


jury.” Part of Dr. Johnson’s evidence is spoken of as “a piece 
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of 
Hunter’s own), “probably agreed upon by these highminded 
ntlemen before going into the witness-box, as a means of de- 
priving the afflicted of the benefits of oxygen inhalations.” He 
adds that if he (Dr. Hunter) had referred in his book, “with 
some complimentary remarks,” to an instrument invented by Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Johnson be nag probably have — in 
Court against me, armed with the oscope, to dam: m 
utation, and blow his own Dr. Quain, he 

s, “ was it not very high-minded and highly honourable in Dr. 
Quain to mislead the judge and the jury by a quibble which 
would not have been attempted but for their known ignorance ? ” 
In reference to Mr. Odling the chemist, Dr. Hunter observes, “To 
my mind there is nothing in nature more elastic than india-rubber, 
unless it be the consciences of the so-called scientific witnesses for 
the defence in Hunter v. Sharpe.” After taxing him with igno- 
ance in every possible shape, he makes this singular offer, to the 
extreme aT of which we cannot help thinking the printer 
must have contributed. “Let the chemist” (Mr. Odling) “put 
up the expenses of the action against the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
make the more dependent”” (What on earth does this mean?) 
“on my oxygen . . . . from one of pastilles 
made with chlorate of potassium! If he does not do this I shall 
be justified in handing him down to posterity as a chemical wind- 
bag collapsed.” We see as through a glass darkly that Dr. Hunter 
wants to make a bet about his costs. Had not he better measure 
the bet by his damages ? 

The witnesses being disposed of, Dr. Hunter passes to the 
judge. The judge’s language inflicted on him “great injustice.” 
Tt was “strong and unusual.” His summing up was full of mis- 
takes. The trial was a “ stupendous farce.” “ Into the truth or 
fallacy” of Dr. Hunter’s system “ as a medical doctrine the Court 
had no right to inquire.” The judge made “gross mistakes.” 
One of his statements as to what Dr. Hunter had said—not on a 
scientific point, but on a statistical matter—“ was untrue in sub- 
stance and in fact,” though the judge believed it to be correct. 
Part of the charge assumed a proposition which involved “ mon- 
strous injustice,” and “very far overstated what the medical men 
proved.” The judge in another place “entirely falsifies my lan- 
guage and meaning.” The Lord Chief Justice asked the jury 
whether they believed that various things which he ascribed 
to Dr. Hunter “are put forward in an honest and truthful spirit.” 
Dr. Hunter, “ addressing himself to the people of England,” says, 
“It is for you to say, gentlemen, chats these fictions of the 
advocate are not incompatible with the functions of the judge. 
It is for you to sa wholes exhibitions of this character from the 
Bench do not unfairly incline the beam of justice and endanger 
the rights and liberties of every subject of this realm.” Besides 
all this, and much more which we have no room to notice, he 
observes in his preface that “‘ the evidence of the defence was an 
entire surprise, inasmuch as it was believed by me and regarded 
by my able counsel as totally irrelevant to the case and legally 
inadmissible.” In various parts of the book, he attributes the usage 
he has received almost entirely to English prejudice. It is hope- 
less for a Canadian physician to expect justice. When he comes 
to England “ he does so at the peril of his liberty and his reputa- 
tion; he is regarded as an alien and an enemy.” ‘The medical 
journals are closed against him.” ‘The first aim seems to be to 
educate the people in hatred and ill-will against American, 
Canadian, and German physicians.” 

Losers have an immemorial and unquestionable right to rail, 
and we have published enough to show how very freely Dr. 
Hunter has availed himself of this privilege. We will not enter 
in detail into his controversy with his opponents, but we will say 
avery few words on the subject of his having had a fair trial. 
First, a word as to the foul conspiracy between all the medical men 
who were called at the trial, and as to the monstrous incompetence 
of an English special jury to judge of the value of Dr. Hunter's 
theories. No doubt the system of trial by jury does throw upon 
juries from time to time the task of deciding upon scientific 
matters of which they have no special knowledge, and this may 
be fairly objected to, but of all the men in the world Dr. Hunter 
is the last who has a right to take such an objection, The very 
essence of his letters, their characteristic peculiarity, is that they 
are addressed to the public at large, and assume throughout their 
perfect competence to form an opinion as to the nature of con- 
sumption, and as to the efficacy of Dr. Hunter’s mode of treatment. 
For what other reason were they reprinted bodily in the shape of 
advertisements in half the daily papers? If the readers of the 
advertisements were competent to agree with them, and act upon 
the suggestions which they contain, surely a special jury was 
competent to come to the conclusion that they were mere trash 
and quackery, and that to call their author a scoundrel was to 
Wrong him to the extent of one farthing. It is difficult to 
Imagine a more ludicrous position than that of an advertising 
doctor, who, when his theories are denounced as quackery, replies, 
With an indignant air, that mysteries like these are quite 
beyond the reach of common intelligence. Dr. Hunter concludes 
by saying, with his fine irony, that we have now discovered that 
“vexed questions of medical theory and doctrine ” can be settled 
by a Middlesex jury and the oak Chief Justice. He wonders 
what would have their verdicts on the views of Galileo, 
Jenner, Harvey, and Newton ; and he intimates elsewhere that he 
¢an now enter into the feelings of Newton when, “ weary of strife, 
and indignant at the misrepresentation to which he was exposed,” 
he that if his life were to come over again he would leave 


ized medical terrorism” (the italics throughout are Dr. 


his discoveries to come to light after his death. These are lofty 


sentiments; but if Newton had made an immense income by 
assiduous puffery addressed to the meanest capacity, and if a 
special jury had regarded his ents as utterly fallacious, 
people would have been inclined to say to him, “ Hast thou ap- 
pealed to Cesar? unto Cesar shalt thou go.” The Chief Justice 
and the jury were at least as good judges of Dr. Hunter’s views as 
the bulk of his patients, and they had the advantage of hearin 
what was to be said against them, as well as what Dr. Hunter 

to say in their favour. 

This bears directly upon the question of the conspiracy between 
the physicians on ate Dr. Hunter is so vot son By The 

imini the su of oxygen to the whereby a deposit 
The removal of this must be effected by the introduction of 
oxygen by artificial means into the 1 is theory the medical 
witnesses proved to be utterly absurd, and Dr. Hunter, in the 
book before us, admits that it was utterly absurd if carbon meant 
carbon, but he says carbon in his book did not mean carbon :— 


My book was intended for popular instruction, and hence did not pretend 
to deal in abstruse and unintelligible technicalities. In writing for the 
public, to have done so would have been to render the book worthless, for 
few are able to draw nice distinctions ; and it is impossible to explain many 
medical terms without burdening the matter. Hence it was that in speaking 
of tubercle, I spoke of it in general terms, as “ carbon” and “ carbonaceous. 
This was not literally true, because carbon exists in its pure state only in 
the diamond. But I did this designedly, to avoid the use of such compound 
terms as hydro-carbon, cholesterine, carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, all which 
> explanation, and even then could hardly be rendered in- 
telligible. 


The sin of the medical witnesses was that they supposed that Dr. 
Hunter meant what he said, and showed that what he said was ab- 
surd, instead of trying to invent a totally different theory for him. If 
a man will write popular books upon such subjectsas consumption, 
and if, for the sake of making himself readily intelligible to 
perfectly ignorant people, he will put forward theories which he 
owns are not “ literally” true (and, by the way, we should like to 
see the theory stated in its scientific shape), why he must take 
the consequences. Suppose Newton had made a large income, say 
as a fortune-teller, by giving an account of the theory of gravita- 
tion which had a certain distant resemblance to the truth, would 
he not have been just as much a quack as if his whole theory had 
been false? Dr. Hunter was under no obligation to write at all. 
If he chese to write, he was under no obligation to write a popular 
book upon consumption ; but if, in order to make his book popular, 
he deliberately made it incorrect—if, knowing the true ft of 
consumption, he introduced a false one in his book, because it was 
more readily intelligible, and was more easily connected with his 
own method of treatment—what is to be said of him? Yet if 
this is not his case, what is his case? What does his attack on 
the physicians come to beyond this—What a shame of you to 
take me at my word in a popular performance ! 

As to the wickedness of the judge, the illegality of the evidence, 
and the surprise, there is one very short answer to be made to it 
all, to which we confine ourselves. For all these things there is 
a remedy—namely, a motion for a new trial. Why has not Dr. 
Hunter taken his remedy? Why did not his counsel object to the 
admission of the evidence? Because, Dr. Hunter will say, a 
Canadian physician can get no justice in England. Perhaps not; 
but he never can know whether he will or not till he has tried all 
the means in his power. If he does not use them, people in 

neral, we imagine, will be unkind enough to say that there may 
Be another reason for his conduct than the fear of not getting 
justice—and that is the fear of getting it. 


ADVANCED LIBERALS, 


| any man is curious to know what will be the constitution of 
the House of Commons in a future and ultra-democratic age, 
he cannot do better than consult the speeches of those members 
whose seats in the present Parliament depend upon the favour of 
large constituencies, or the profession of Radical opinions, Such 
@ man may anticipate the experience of that perhaps not distant 
age by perusing the speeches addressed by Messrs. White and 
Fawcett to the Reformers of Brighton, and by Mr. Neate to the 
Reformers of Oxford. Brighton is the stronghold of the artisan 
pure and simple. There he exists in all the bravery of numerical 
superiority, constant employment, and adequate wages. Brighton 
must be the ideal type of a borough t the working-man’s 
own heart. A town of which the main streets consist of hand- 
some houses inhabited by wealthy gentlefolks whose taste per- 
—— invites the aid of constructive or decorative art, and 
whose Epicureanism revolts from a too frequent contamination with 
election politics, presents features of the working-man’s ascendency 
which unbroken uniformity would make too monotonous. Accord- 
ly, a long supremacy is broken by intervals of a not incorrupt 
ifference. When the artisans have had a long spell of a member 
whose views coincide with their own on the subject of annual 
Parliaments, vote by ballot, manhood suffrage, the extinction of 
the Church, the division of rty, and a few other fancies of 
the same kind, they think it time to forego the enforcement 
of their sterner principles, and console themselves for the poli- 
tical heresies of a new representative by testing the liberality 
of his purse. In this there is nothing ought to shock the 
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average purity of mankind. Surely the 10/. voters of Brighton, 
knowing their power to return whom or what they please in 
spite of every wealthy and educated man in the place, may be 
permitted occasionally to relax the rigours of their virtue and 
their opinions by taking a pecuniary “compliment” at election 
time. One consequence of this practice is that a member 
for Brighton must perpetually bear in mind that his constituency 
has two faces—one of a grim, stern, republican aspect; the other 
of a more jovial, not to say leering, look. It is doubtless difficult 
for one ot the same member to adapt his features to those of the 
Janus-looking people whom he rejoices to represent. The best 
plan obviously is to have a division of labour, and allot to each of 
the two members the part which best befits him. This seems to 
be the principle on which Mr. White and Mr. Fawcett have just 
in addressing their electors. Mr. 
White, who has made himself as great a lion in the House of 
Commons as Bottom was ready to make himself at the Court of 
Athens, roared his Chartist notes to the genial echoes and re- 
sponsive cheers of the more jovial among the electors; while 

r. Fawcett regaled his more serious admirers with a discourse 
which reads like a sermon of Channing’s. Mr. White's song 
‘was to the burden of “Who’s afraid?” Mr. White is not 
afraid of manhood suffrage; why should he be? Did not the 
Dukes of Buckingham and Wellington prophesy all sorts of 
horrors about Lord Grey’s Reform Bill? And has it not been a 
great success? Did they not say that the 10/. voters would be 
sunk in corruption? And have not the inquiries at Lancaster and 
Totnes shown that they really are immaculate? Did they not 
look with awe upon the irruption of numbers into the electoral 
precincts? And has not every election since the Reform Bill 

roved how vain were all fears both of the violence and the venality 
of the electors? The happy inference to Mr. White’s mind is that, 
as acertain expansion of the suffrage did no harm, a still greater ex- 
sion will do great good. Thisis very wellas a joke ; and as Mr. 
White was only playing Bottom’s part, the whole performance may 
be looked on as a joke. But why he should have interlarded his 
fun with an excursus into the regions of historical romance, and 
treated the Brighton electors to a piece of fictitious constitu- 
tionalism, we cannot imagine. Nothing more severe could well 
be said, regarding the: intelligence of any existing constituency, 
than that it verily believed there ever was a time in the history of 
England when men in the position of artisan lodgers took a part 
in electing members of Parliament. And nothing more severe can be 
said of the humiliation to which the members for populous boroughs 
are content to resign themselves than that they condescend, like 
Mr. White, to parade an extension of the sufirage as the short cut 
to constant employment and enhanced wages. 

Nor is this reproach efiaced by the contemplation of men like 
Mr. Fawcett taking up the strain of whining Socialism. A Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy might be supposed to steer clear of 
sentimentalism while gravely discoursing on the constitution of 
Parliament. But, to judge by his speech at Brighton, Mr. Fawcett’s 
political economy deals less with the truths of science than with 
the fancies of speculation. It is strange indeed to hear from a 
Cambridge Professor theorems like these—that a wider and more 
popular representation would correct the anomalous contiguity of 
enormous wealth and extreme poverty, would diminish the fever 
rate in London and Liverpool, znd would prevent the tyrannical 
extrusion of the poor by the aggression of _— Railway Com- 
panies. A man must have very defective observation and very 
weak judgment who can persuade himself that the representatives 
of large bodies are either better able than others to correct inevit- 
able evils, or better disposed to correct accidental evils. If Mr. 
Fawcett means that a member elected by a very numerous consti- 
tuency would propose or support a plan for the general division 
of property throughout the kingdom, he is recommending an 
extension of the franchise on a plea as inconsistent with the 
notions of common honesty as it is with the teachings of economical 
science. Doubtless, the contrasts of great. opulence and great 
indigence are shocking, and it is the duty of us all in our own 
spheres to mitigate, as far as we can, the effects of a startling 
inequality. But when a member of Parliament tells his consti- 
tuents that the electoral body ought to be enlarged im order to 

vent or modify this anomaly, he can only be understood to 
imply that a Parliament elected on his scheme would pillage the 
rieh for the benefit of the poor. A much less degree of knowledge 
and reflection than Prcfessor Fawcett may be supposed to be master 
of might teach him, not only that his remedy would be worse than 
useless for the maladies of which he complains, but that his very 
mention of it must tend to repel all sober men from the cause of Re- 
form. Reformers have various objects in view when they advocate 
a liberal extension of the sufirage ; but the last object which it ever 
occurs to them to aid or promote is the legislative sanction of com- 
munistic principles. A similar disregard for the known feelings of 
the people can alone explain Mr. Fawcett’s reiteration of what men 
less wise than himself have said before—namely, that a compul- 
sory education cf the poor, and a compulsory enforcement of sani- 


' tary measures, will only be given when the House of Commons 


more truly represents the opinions of the working-classes. It is 
only necessary to know as much of the working-classes as is known 
to the country clergy, the country squires and farmers, agents and 
surveyors—in short, to all who are brought into most frequent 
contact with them—in order to judge of the truth of this assertion. 
The fact is that the most ardent labourers in the cause of popular 
education, as of sanitary reform, receive the slightest possible sup- 
port trom that class of the people whose influence it is proposed 


to render supreme by a democratic measure of Parliamentary 
Reform. en, however, @ man represents electors like those 
of whom the Brighton constituency is mainly composed, he 
is compelled not only to adapt his opinions to theirs, but algo 
to find facts somehow which square with his opinions, Mr 
Faweett naturally deprecates the onponien that Mr. Mill the 
Ww" has Ho compromised by becoming Mr. Mill the 

-P. for Westminster. It is quite easy to understand his zeal in 
defending the reputation of his idol; but the plaudits of the 
Brighton electors, and the means used to deserve them, indicate 
only too clearly that Mr. Mill is not the only man of learning and 
capacity whose mind has been deteriorated by habitual deference to 
the passions and the caprices of mobs. 

r, Neate at Oxford affords a pleasing contrast to Mr. Faweett 
at Brighton. Both are scholars of distinguished y= and 
both are Liberals of a very advanced school. But Mr. Neate is 
made of tougher fibre than Mr. Fawcett. At any rate, he 
maintains his own opinions, and will not be bulli by those 
who have chosen him as their representative. He has in- 
deed an unwise notion of his own, which he persists in 
trotting out before his constituents, that the use of Hyde 
Park was refused to the Reforming operatives last summer merely 
because it was reserved for the pleasure and amusement of 
other people. How he got this notion does not appear; but he 
retained it long enough to hurry off in a fever of iussy indignation 
to Mr. Beales’s club and back again to his own club. Nothing, 
however, came of this fit. But while he is indignant at the 
notion of such a reservation, he is shrewd enough to see that these 
large demonstrations are of no use for discussion, but of great use 
for intimidation; and he is bold enough to say that they are inex- 
pedient and improper. Such fearless language grates harshly on 
the ears of men who want, not representatives in a deliberative 
council, but delegates in an executive committee. And Mr. 
Neate’s words are received with disapprobatio:. So long as our 
present Constitution endures, we may count on seeing, even 
amongst the most democratic of our representatives, men a 
ceurageous and as impatient of dictation as Mr. Neate; but if 
ever an extreme Reform Bill like that which Mr. Bright and him- 
self yearn for should become law, we may expect to see that 
degradation of scholarship and humiliation of intellect by which 
Mr. Fawcett exemplifies his admiration of Mr. Mill. 


REVIEWS. 


THE REIGN OF LAW.* 


HIS is an essay, or rather a collection of af 
as an attempt to hold ther the scientific conception of Law, 
all-pervading and invariable, and the religious notion of a Creater 
and Moral Providence. The conflict, real or supposed, of theology 
with science is indeed, in all its aspects, an urgent topic, demanding 
a more complete treatment than it has yet received in this countsy 
at the hands of the religious oe That more limited 
question with which the Duke of 1 deals is just the point 
which pious and practical minds find the most perplexing. Many 
persons who are too busy, or too little metaphysical, to be aware 
of the deeper speculative difficulties which beset our conception of 
God and Nature, be = to have 
the suggestions of a tful mind on such a practi int as, 
e.g., How is the uncl of natural with 
the religious belief that God hears and answers prayer? What- 
ever may be the merit and success of the essayist’s suggestions, he 
at least takes up the mental position which alone can promise useful- 
ness in the treatment of such a question. He has no reserves on the 
side of science. He has no hesitation on the side of religion. It 
is extremely rare to find the reconcilement attem in 
books without an inclination to one side or the other. e reli- 
gious people too often write with a secret disbelief in scienet, 
which is, in fact, imperfect comprehension, but looks like fear of 
truth. The man of science, in his contempt for popular and pulpit 
theology, often writes with a disregard of those great tru 
of natural Theism which are the indispensable complement of 
rational thought on the system of the universe. In the 
writer we miss neither of the required faculties. The Duke of 
Argyll does not merely make concessions to science of all that it 
demands. He writes as himself fully possessed and filled by the 
idea of law. He does not give in to religion as to a popular sentt- 
ment which must be compromised with, but appears himself to be 
penetrated by a reverent sense of dependence on an unseen power, 

A sense of the pervadi rule of law, which, as an ides, 
belongs to science, is gradually extending itself as an instinct o 
unproved perception outside the domain of science. It is passing 
into every field of thought, and pressing therefore on — 
And so we see the men of theology coming out to parley wi 
men of science with a white flag in their hands, and endeavouring 
to patch up a peace on the system of boundary lines. They 
concessions, and will give wp their Venetia and Lombardy, ® 
condition of being unmolested in their home provinces. Bat all 
minds which resolutely grapple with truth feel that this will never 
do. The domain of truth cannot be divided by treaty. Sciente 
and religion do not belong to different spheres of it. A pre 
position about things cannot be scientifically true and theologically 


* The Reign of Law. By the Dukeof Argyll. London: Strahan. 186). 
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false, according to the Jesuits’ preface to the Principia. We cannot 
really believe two propositions which are seen to be contradictory. 
We te not know to whom the allusion is made when the Duke of 
Argyll describes a late eminent professor and clergyman of the 

rey sh Church who was deeply imbued with a belief in law, 
per opens high doctrinal sermons from the pulpit, on the 
ground that propositions which were contrary to his reason were 
not necessarily beyond his faith. This seems to imply that some 
of the special doctrines of the Church of England are contrary to 
reason, Which so well-informed a writer can hardly mean to in- 
sinuate. What is true is that some of the doctrines common to 
the Church of England with all other Churches are embarrassed 
by the same difficulties of speculative conception which attach to 
some of the first principles of natural religion. To instance one 
of the most importunate of these apparent contradictions, how is 
it that there can be any such thing as divine interposition in the 
way of providential ordering of events, if inexorable law, and 
causes in an endless chain of invariable sequence, are the condition 
of life and nature? If the reign of law precludes all interference 
with the succession of phenomena, prayer is an absurdity. 

This is the contradiction which the Essayist sets himself to 
remove. The line of reasoning by which he does this will be 
easily anticipated by those who are familiar with these discussions. 
The notion of prayer being merely the expression of devout 
feeling is set aside as inadequate. Prayer cannot be even helpful 
to the mind itself unless the belief in its efficacy be really held, 
and held as a rational belief. The powerful effect exerted by 
way of reflex action on the praying mind is unquestionable. But, 
in order that even this effect may be produced, we must be able to 
think that the mind of God is accessible to supplication and to 
change. We can think so quite consistently with our conception 
of the unchangeableness of law. Law means, not merely an ob- 
served order of phenomena, or individual forces according to ascer- 
tained measures of operation, but also, and further, it means the 
condition of mutual adjustment between a number of forces, com- 
bined with each other and fitted to each other for the attainment 
of special ends. Take, for instance, the planetary arrangements. 
These exhibit, not law merely in the sense of a force in uniform 
operation, but a number of forces, each of which, if left to itself, 
would be destructive of the solar system, so combined as to 
balance each other, and to produce a particular result, This is a 
grand but a simple instance of adjustment. The ordinary cases, in 
which human life and conduct in its daily routine is involved, 
are far more complicated instances of the same adjusted balance. 
of the forces at work works according to an 
invariable law, the particular combination of these laws varies in 
each individual case. The notion that unchangeability of law is 
inconsistent with will is a confusion of thought. In the sense in 
which law is used to designate an individual force—as, e.g., when we 
speak of the law of gravitation—law is immutable. But there is no 
particular combination of forces which is invariable, and there is 
uo observed order of facts which does not depend on a combina- 
tion of forces. In the sense in which laws are immutable, this 
immutability is the very characteristic which makes them subject 
to guidance through endless cycles of design. The difliculties which 
are presented by one law in the way of accomplishing a given 
purpose are met and overcome in nature exactly on the same prin- 
ciple on which we meet and overcome them—namely, by know- 
ie of other laws, and by mechanical contrivance in applying 
them. No elementary force is liable to change, but every force 
can be counteracted by applying other forces. The universal rule 
is that everything is brought about by the way of natural conse- 
quence. But natural consequence is always the conjoint effect of 
an infinite number of elementary forces, whose action and reaction 
are under the direction of the will which we see obeyed, and of 
the purposes which we see actually attained. 

This — which is indeed by no means new, but is expounded 
Wy the Duke of Argyll with great clearness and freshness of 
illustration, places the supernatural, not in a power interfering 
with law, but in a design contriving combinations. God is not 
banished from the world by establishing a pervading reign of law, 
but habitually operating in it by adjusting coincidences. This 
theory of the Divine operation is founded on an analogy. Effects 
which we can produce ourselves, and the mode we employ of 
bringing about those effects, suggest to us that, if we had greater 
lnowledge of law, we could produce greater effects. Su pose. a 
Being having a complete knowledge of law, there seems ne leit to 
the power which such a Being might exert of bringing about effects 
without any interference with law. Knowing so much as we now 
oof the laws by which cholera-poison is disseminated, we can, 
43 Dr. Farr reminded us the other day at Manchester, greatly 
hold in check such dissemination. ‘here ean, therefore, be nothi 
unreasonable in supposing that a Being, to whom are known 
the causes on which dissemination of choleraic poison depends, 
can wholly prevent its diffusion. Why, therefore, should we not 
ask Him to do so? 

Exactly the same distinction of simple forces with irreversible 
laws, and variable combinations of those forces, is found in the 
realm of mind. It is not only nature, or the external world, 
which is under the reign of law; man is so no less. Mind is sub- 
ject to the construction of the body. Tlie will can only work 
through machinery which it does not construct. It can only run 
im appointed channels, which channels are material, and, like con- 

ucting wires, only convey it in a given direction. Even the 
exercise of pure reason or the affections is dependent on the cere- 


in which we conceive our independence to consist, even in its, 
operation, we are now able to detect the*prevalence of law. The 
actions and opinions of men, taken in the gross, them- 
selyes in an observed order, on which we can found, cs we do in 
the material world, conclusions as to future phenomena. The 
operation of great general laws to which will is subject 
stands out unmistakeably upon a survey of the whole history of 
our species. The will is not a first mover; it is itself moved’ 
by forces called motives, exactly in the same way in whick 
matter is moved by special forces. This understood fact—namel 
that the moral world has its laws, that definite conditions 
give certain definite results—is the ground on which we work for 
the improvement of society. We can operate on human action 
and opinion by presenting motive to the will. We can command 
the revolutions of human society exactly to the same extent and by 
the same method as we command nature—namely, by contrivance 
and combination of fixed laws. 

Here follow—and this is the concluding chapter, headed “ Law 
in Politics ”—some striking illustrations of the control which can 
be exercised over human affairs by the adjustment of fixed and 
invariable moral forces. The great discovery of modern times in 
politics is that government is not an arbitrary control of individual 
wills for the benefit of the community, which was the ancient. 
conception of government, but that it is only the due adjustment 
of given moral forces. Government can beeome a science only 
when it is understood that human law must be founded upon 
natural law. Positive institutions are only just when they enforce 
on society, not what the legislator thinks good, but the absolute 
dictates of natural law. Natural, indeed, when applied to 
human conduct is ambiguous, it being, as Bishop Butler remarks, 
natural to men to hate as to love; to be wicked as to be good. 
In other words, ‘ natural” conduct is that which men are 
prompted to pursue by strong passions, as well as that which 
is commanded by calculation and conscience. ‘The individual 
passions are the single forces moving in one direction. It is 
the business of positive law to adjust these single forces, to 
counteract them by each other, not to attempt to repeal or 
contradict them. This is a momentous principle, which modern 
legislation is only now partially recognising, but on which depends 
the progress of modern society, as contrasted with the unpro- 

ive societies of the ancient world, or with that state with which 
-ositivism threatens us. Till the eighteenth century, all com- 
mercial legislation proceeled on the assumption that the natural 
desire of man for wealth was an evil to be repressed. Not till 
Adam Smith’s time was there placed before the world, in a 
Laer Seger light, the provision which nature had made in the 
principles of the human mind for the gradual augmentation of 
wealth, and the mode in which the social system was dependent 
on the free play of those principles. 

An ingenious illustration of his principle is found by the Duke 
of Argyll in the case of voluntary associations, The great com- 
munity called the State is not the only association which can 
usefully interfere to check the overpowering pressure of particular 
motives upon the individual will:— 

The resources of contrivance are not limited to adjustment among the 
motives which arise only out of existing conditions. New motives can be 
evoked and put in action by the adopting of appropriate means. The mere 
founding, for example, of a voluntary society for any given purpose, evolves 
out of the primary elements of human character a latent force of the most 
powerful kind, namely, the motive of the spirit of association. ‘This is a 
passion which defies analysis. The cynic may reduce it to a form of selfish- 
ness, and undoubtedly the identification of the interests and i 
of self with the society for which the passion is conceived lies at its 
root, and is of its essence. It is true also that it is a passion so powerful as 
to need strong control, without which it generates some of the meanest 
emotions of the heart. Out of it there has come a spirit of hatred even 
against good itself, when that is the work of any one who “ followeth 
not us.” It is a force, neve! ess, rooted in the nature of man, and having 
its own legitimate field of operation. ‘Ihe spirit of association is then the 
fountain of much that is ncblest in human character, and most heroic in 
human conduct. For all the desires and aspirations of self are not selfish. 
The interests of self, rightly understood, may be—nay, indeed, must be—the 
interests also of other men, of society, of country, of the church, and of the 


world. 

Where the aim of an association is a high aim, directed to ends really 
good, and seeking the attainment of them by just methods of procedure, the 
spirit it evokes becomes itself a new law, a special force operating powerfully 
for good on the mind of every individual subject to its influence. Some 

re-existing motives it modifies, some it neutralizes, some it suppresses, some 
it compels to work in new directions. But in all cases the spirit of association 
is in itself a power, a law in the realm of mind. 


We have endeavoured, so far as a some rapid analysis will 
permit, to do justice to the maip ent of a volume which is 
tull, by the way, of suggestive illustration, and indications of 
fresh lines of thought. As to the value of the central argument 
itself, it is obvious that to undertake to discuss a question so 
momentous, within our limits, would be merely presumptuous, 
We must be content with indicating the side on which the Duke 
of Argyll’s ment seems to us liable to attack from an 
opponent. And opponents doubtless he will have, lynx-eyed te 
detect any flaw in reasoning which seems to shelter religious faith 
under the protection of science. ‘ 

The argument, then, in its early infers Divine inter- 
ference in the course of nature and human affairs from our 
observation of human interference in the same course. We see 
that man’s will cannot alter or suspend a single natural force. We 
also see that man’s will can control results by varying combinations 
of these single unchangeable forces. From this observation we infer 
that God’s interference in the course of the world is subject to the 


bral structure. Thought is a function of brain. In this Will itself 
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a conjecture. The Duke of Argyll may certainly adopt the 
analogy as probable and sufficient, though Mr. Mansel rejects it 
as insufficient. But if he does so adopt it, has he sufficiently con- 
sidered that he is resting the whole of his elaborate case on an 
analogy which is at least disputable, and which can safely be 
refused by all those thinkers who do not begin by assuming the 
existence of God ? 

But this is far from all. In the earlier part of the Duke of 
Argyll’s argument we have man’s will assumed to be a power 
which, though it cannot suspend a natural force, can produce 
results by combining forces, As such controlling power, it serves 
‘as a standard by which we measure, by multiplication into infinity, 
the power of the Divine will in controlling and combining forces. 
When, nowever, we advance into the later stages of the argument, 
we find that this will of man is itself a mere result of such moving 
forces. As subject to the universal reign of law, the human 
intelligence and will are but parts of the great world-machine. 
They are a highly artificial contrivance for bringing about foreseen 
results by applications of unchangeable forces. But though 
intelligently subject, man is nevertheless subject to these forces, 
and inextricably bound up with them. What, then, becomes of 
the analogy which the early stage of the argument assumed be- 
tween man’s will and God's will? The argument not only 
assumes this analogy, but rests wholly upon it. The analogy is 
— at any rate is disputed. But granting the analogy, 
and passing on to the sequel, we are shown man no longer as a 
will standing without and influencing or controlling the course 
of things, but as a piece of the machine, a link in the succession 
of cause and effect. As such a portion of a whole, as such a 
link in a chain, his action can no longer be analogous to, 
or typical of, the action of the Divine Being, who is, ex 

;, @ cause, or first mover, standing outside the series, and 
not a link within it. Those who build upon the analogy of 
man’s active interference, as explaining to us the nature of the 
Divine active interference, usually assume the position of the 
human will as an exceptional case. They put it outside the phe- 
nomenal sequence. In that situation it affords, if not a basis for 
argument, at least a lively analogy to aid the imagination to 
conceive a Divine will standing also outside the sequence of 
effects, with infinitely magnified powers of combining the parts of 
the sequence. The Duke of Argyll, much more philosophically, 
abandons this abnormal position of the human will, and absor 
it, in common with a die known forces, into the great 
mundane chain of ever-succeeding phenomena. ‘Thus restored 
to its true position, how does the visible will and intelligence 
of man constitute any longer an analogous image of the will 
and intelligence of a First Cause? In deference to what he 
conceives to be the claims of a scientific philosophy, the Duke of 
Argyll has subjected the Divine will to immutable laws of 
nature. As conceived so subject, the Divine will is really 
analogous to the human will in respect of the world. But is a 
Divine will subject to immutable laws of nature what the Duke 
of Argyll means by God ? 


SOME RECENT POETRY.* 


i © it appears, from some calculations which we lately offered to 
our readers, that the diligent lover of the great and profound 
art of verse may have at least two bran-new poets a week, it is 
worth while to consider the rank and character of some of this 
swarm of poetic bees. Let us begin with a supply for ten days— 
that is to say, with three new poets, or at least three new volumes 
of poetry. We may justly give the first place to Mr. Brodrick’s 
volume, because it is highly characteristic of a very common 
tendency among a very large and important class. To understand 
the true significance of his verses, we ought to compare his Songs 
of the People with verses which are really what his only profess 
to be. It would be more true to call his volume Songs for the 
People. They represent that mood which excellent persons wish 
to breed in the minds of the people, rather than any mood 
that is ever actually found in that quarter. They are what the 
squire and the parson would like the songs of the people to be, 
not at all what these songs really are, or are in the least 
likely to be within any reasonable or imaginable time. Mr. 
Brodrick has prevailed on the Bishop of Oxford to write him a 
preface, and the Bishop in the pretace declares that he believes 
“ that working-men may find in this volume that to which their 
hearts will answer, and which will raise their souls from the 
earth heavenward, by suggesting thcughts of peace and hope and 
high aspirations in the midst of daily toil and often privation.” 
This would be the case no doubt if the working-man were the 
sort of person that country clergymen picture in an ideal state. 
But the Bishop of Oxford surely knows a great deal too much 
about the working-men, say of Yorkshire or Lancashire, to 
suppose for a moment that the clerical ideal has much chance of 


being realized, at least in our times, Mr. Brodrick’s songs would 


* 1. Songs of the People. By Alan Brodrick. With a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. London: pe 1866. 
2. Legends of a State Prison; or, Visions of the Tower. By Patrick Scott, 
. London: Bentley, 
3- Poems. By Elizabeth Akers (Florence Percy). Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, London: Triibner. 1866. 


Give me a cottage clean and sweet, 
Ribands of garden bloom, 
A patter of young children’s feet-— 
othing of peevish gloom : 
A frugal table, wisely kind, 
Health and serene content ; 
The charm of an unselfish mind, 
Feeling what God has lent: 
A meek Religion, granting all 
The liberty she claims, 
List’ning wherever Truth may call, 
Slave of no narrow names. 
Of course this is the sort of thing which the working-man ought 
to like to sing, only he never does, It might just as well find a 
place in a collection of Songs of the Gentry—a class of people to 
whom Mr. Brodrick may profitably turn his attention when he 
has done with the working-man, Do gentlefolks content them- 
selves with a frugal table and an unselfish mind, and a meek 
religion granting all the liberty she claims? We wonder whether 
even Mr. Brodrick himself meekly succumbs to Dissenters, if 
he happens to have any of those vivacious animals in his parish, 
The truth is, the poet has failed to realize that in the life of the 
rural labourer Beer plays a most conspicuous part, and that the 
town artisan has got a sort of religion and a moral system out of 
his political economy, as embodied in his Union and his Club, 
The Beer and the Trade Union may be very sad and tiresome, but 
there they are, and no amount of the most gentlemanly poetry 
will expel either one or the other of them. 

It is worth while to compare the poetry which springs from a 
humane and gentlemanly feeling towards the artisan, with the 
poetry which comes from the artisan’s own feelings. Here are 
a few stanzas from a piece of Mr. Brodrick’s, called “ Hard 
Times ” :— 

Oh! ‘twould be a bitter trial, no work and nothing to eat, 
My little children crying, with blue and bleeding feet ; 
And Mary, who was so pretty, now care-worn before her time ; 
*T would be a bitter trial, to hear yon Christmas chime, 
To stand on the snow-piled pavement, and to dream of meat and wine, 
To wonder above Earth’s mis’ry why God’s stars can shine. 
Oh! ’twould be a bitter trial, if One poorer did not come, 
With robe of glory round Him, and knock at this sad home. 
And so forth. If Mr. Brodrick had been in Lancashire at the time 
of the cotton famine, he would have seen to his pain, as many 
other virtuous and kind-hearted persons did, that the fortitude was 
in the main that of the secular stoic. The poems which came 
out at the time show this. They breathe a Roman fortitude 
rather than truly religious resignation. We may like this cr 
dislike it, but such was the fact. For example :— 
This faggin’ on, this wastin’ sthrife, 
This drudgin’ wark, wi’ scanty fare, 
This cheattin’ dyeath ’at we co’n life [death 
that we call life}. 
ev'ry comfort dasht wi’ care. 
To ate an’ sleep, to fret an’ slave, 
I’ this breet warld o’ sun an fleawrs,— 
If this wur’ o [all] poor men could have, 
They’d weary soon o’ th’ bitter heawrs. 
The only consolation is the prospect of happy evenings with their 
children. What can be more purely secular than the spirit of this 
extract from a real song of Hard Times? 

Draw up thy cheer, owd lass, we'n still a bit o’ fire, 

An’ I’m starv’t to deoth wi’ cummin’ throo th’ weet an’ mire ; 

He towd a lie o’ thee an’ me, as said as th’ love o’ th’ poor 

Flies out o’ th’ kitchen window, when clemmin’ [starving] cums to th” 

door. 

Aw’m not ruein’—as thae weel knows—as ever I wed thee, 

But I’ve monny a quare thowt as thae mon sometimes rue o’ me. 

But better chaps nor me an’ thee hes hed to live o’ nowt, 

An’ we’n hed a tidy time on’t afoor th’ war brok’ out ; 

An’ it I’m gerrin’ varra thin, it matters nowt 0’ me, 

Th’ hardest wark is sittin’ here shaming for th’ choilt [child] an’ thee. 

‘Tha’art gerrin’ ter’ble pale too, but fowk wi’ nowt to heyt [eat] 

Con’t luk as nice an’ weel as them as plenty hes o’ meyt. 

Verses like Mr. Brodrick’s show how much a man may feel con- 
cern for the welfare of his social inferiors, and yet how little he 
may know of them all the time. We wonder if Mr. Brodrick 
ever came across Blake’s “ Little Vagabond.” We will quote a 
stanza or two at a venture :— 

Dear mother, dear mother, the church is cold, 

But the ale-house is healthy and pleasant and warm; 

Besides I can tell when I am mind well : 

Such usage in heaven will never do well. 

But if at the church they would give us some ale 

And a pleasant fire our souls to regale, 

We'd sing and we'd pray all the livelong day, 

Nor ever once wish from the church to stray. 

Then the parson might preach and drink and sing, 

And we'd be as happy as birds in the spring. 

And God, like a rather rejoicing to see : 

His children as pleasant and happy as He, 
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Would have no more quarrel with the devil or the barrel, 
But kiss him and give him both drink and apparel. 

If the thought of the working-men in the midst of their toils 
fails to elevate Mr. Brodrick to anything like that genial and prac- 
tical sympathy which would have come of wider and more impar- 
tial knowledge, it is equally true that the sight of the Tower of 
London, although it has excited Mr. Patrick Scott’s imagination, 
has still failed to excite it to the true poetic pitch. He has pany 
realized the State-prisoner much more effectively than Mr. Brodri 
has realized Hodge and Giles. It seems to have struck Mr. Scott that 
the Tower must have been an uncommonly cheerless kind of place 
to live in, and that the unhappy prisoners must have wished them- 
selves well out of it again, though in the meanwhile they occasion- 
ally solaced themselves with poetic soliloquies of a very grandiose 
strain. Mr. Scott was accompanied apparently by a couple of 
sympathizing friends, whose reflections are thrown into verse, 
reminding one somewhat of Job’s comforters. His similes are apt 
to fall a little short of the dignity of the subject. He says of 
Surrey, for instance, who “in this depressing Tower in vain Would 
tax his wealthy brain,” that he had better have fallen in battle 
than allowed his blood to flow 

Like some marauding beast’s that long 
Had worked the hen-roost nightly wrong, 
But, caught, is hang’d with blow and jest, 
That fowls may live and farmers rest. 
It is scarcely accurate to say that the marauding beast’s blood 
flowed if it was hanged, and, apart from this, the last line is surely 
a shade too like a parody ot Pope. In the case of the same 
prisoner we again encounter a minuteness of description which is 
rather destructive of poetic dignity :— 
But now, approach him, sitting there 
Dejected in that broken chair, 
Whose legless corner 'gainst a wall 
Is propp’d, significant of fall— 
The fall that unto dust hath lowered, 
And death, the gallant house of Howard. 
We should be sorry to be irreverent, but is there not in this a 
decided twang of— 
“Where are they ? Fools, ’od rot em,” 
Were the last words of Higginbottom. 
Something of the same feeling of reminiscence of the Rey 
Addresses rises at Arabella Stuart’s waiting-woman’s denunciation 
of James I, :— 
And here the waiting-woman, stung 
By anger, charged with clatt’ring tongue: 
“He fill a throne, that man of all 
The men that live! A huckster’s stall 
Would suit him best : there daily placed 
He’d find employment to his taste. 
To gather pennies year by year 
In selling cheap provisions dear, 
Would fit his mental range ; 
He’s shrewd enough to bargain there 
With squabbling housewives for his ware, 
And cheat them in the change. 
Out on such king-ship! He a king! 
A misbegotten clumsy thing.” . . 
And here, again, of the visit of Mr. Patrick Scott and his two 
Job’s comforters :— 
And out and in and round they walked, 
And walking mused, and musing talked. 
On the whole, we fancy that people will get a much better insight 
into English history from Pinnock, and much more amusement 
about the Tower of London from Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s 


amazing story of that name, than from Mr. Scott's impassioned 
ds. 


he third of our three books is much lighter and brighter than 
either of the other two. Mrs. Akers skips along with a vivacity 
which is rather agreeable after the oppressive working-man of 
Mr. Brodrick, and the even more oppressive State-prisoner of Mr. 
Scott. She, too, is a very characteristic writer, just as Mr. Brod- 
tick is. Mrs. Akers is a pleasant poetess of the old stamp, whom 
one remembers in a thousand Books of Beauty, Albums of the 
Muses, and Keepsakes of the Graces. An American “e ! appa- 
rently, she is not above the conventional drawing-room rhyming 
of the old country. It is not nece to describe her verse— 
fluent, accurate, full of pretty words, abounding in rhyme rather 
than reason, and. to all appearance quite inexhaustible. Writing 
& poem must be a task of as little effort to her as writing an 
invitation to dinner to more vulgar and less etherial beings. 
There can be no reason why she should not have given us twenty 
volumes, just as readily as one. Only one is painfully puzzled to 
know what it is all about. A vague impression is left on the 
mind that there are a great many flowers in the world, and much 
wind, and starlight and twilight and gloom, and that the flowers 
and wind and lights are in some way very like human life. But 
there is no precision to speak of. There are some stanzas on an 
Autumn Violet, for instance, very true and ve' ful, but also 
evidently meaning something profound and far-hidden about man’s 
= which no ingenuity seems likely to fathom with accuracy. 
us 
Poor foundling ! thy welcome is cold— 
Granted after a merciless fashion ; 
For the year has grown fretful and old, 
And knows neither love nor com 
Oh, of all the misfortunes which here 
Make life so oppressive and weary, 
To be born at the wrong time of year 
Is surely most lonesome and dreary. 


And then there is a refrain repeated with slight variations :— 
Ah, the mora may be solemn and sober, 
And sombre and cheerless the eve, 
But for those who have souls to perceive 
The violets bloom in October. 
Of course this is extremely lovely and picturesque, and significant 
too, but still one feels that an attempt to put its significance into 
a sentence of plain prose would end in failure. This, however, 
is a coarse onl brutal way of testing the divine art of poetry. 
When a reader only wants to have his ears tickled, and to read 
all about flowers and winds and glades, why should he be 
diverted from this delicious pleasure by a fuss ahoet a reasonable 


meaning ? 


STANHOPE’S PLATZA, OLYMPIA, AND ELIS.* 


T is not quite easy to make out the exact chronology of Mr. 
Stanhope's various researches and publications on Greek topo- 
phy, extending, as they have done, over a period of fifty years. 
ut we presume that the volume last on our list presents them to 
us in the shape which the author wishes them finally to take. 
The history of Mr. Stanhope’s travels is curious in itself, and his 
researches become more interesting through their connexion with 
those of the more famous traveller Colonel e. That illustrious 
scholar, the father of all sound knowledge of Greek geograph 
travelled before Mr. Stanhope, but did not publish his researches tik 
after him. Mr. Stanhope fad thus the ——— of coming, on 
several points, to the same conclusions as Colonel Leake by an inde- 
pendent process. Mr. a researches were rs less 
extensive than those of Colonel Leake, and he nowhere . devon 
anything like the same power of thought or the same range and 
grasp of scholarship. But Colonel Leake was an inquirer who, in his 
own department, stands quite unrivalled, and Mr. Stanhope’s re- 
searches, without at all approaching so unattainable a standard, were 
highly meritorious in every way. When Mr, Stanhope travelled, 
he must have been a young man; he must now be an old man. 
It is pleasant to see a veteran scholar recurring in his old age to 
the scenes and studies of his youth, and employing his later days 
in throwing them into a revised and connected shape. 
The circumstances of Mr. Stanhope’s travels were very sin- 
ne They should be noticed, if only on the principle of its 
ing a sin to belie the Devil, as they record one of the few good 
works of the elder Buonaparte. . Stanhope set out on his 
travels in 1810, with the intention of visiting Spain, Sicily, 
Greece. He visited Spain, and after a series of adventures, he 
was betrayed, as he says, into the hands of the French, and passed 
two years at Verdun. He was then allowed to spend three 
months in Paris, where he made the acquaintance of many of the 
members of the Institute. Through their interest, application was 
made for Mr. Stanhope to be allowed to continue his travels on 
_ . He got more than he asked, as Buonaparte set him at 
iberty unconditionally. He then went to England through Ger- 
many, returned to Germany, and thence went to Greece, where he 
made his researches, among many difficulties arising from illness 
and other causes, in the course of 1814, after which he returned 
to Paris, and laid them before the Institute. How soon any of 
them were actually published, we cannot make out. 
earliest of Mr. Stanhope’s title-pages now before us bears no 
earlier date than 1835. But some of the plates in the 
new volume bear dates of publication in 1817 and 1824; 
and Colonel Leake, publishing his Travels in Morea in 1830, 
tells us that he ry with . Stanhope’s consent, taken ie 
Stanhope’s plan of the plain of Olympia, with such insertions 
as were needed, rather than one which he had made himself. 
However all this may be, Mr. Stanhope has now republished in a 
folio volume the plans and drawings which were made for him by 
his companion Mr. Allason during his travels in Greece. Th 
consist of plans drawn to scale, of landscapes, and of a few archi- 
tectural drawings. The last class are the least striking of the 
three, as none of the places examined by Mr. Stanhope contain 
any large ancient a in anything like a perfect state. The 
cshestion makes a very handsome volume. The author has re- 
printed on a page of the same size, by way of letter-press to the 
engravings, such parts of his former works as he determined finally 
to preserve. In some places a little more modification would have 
been a gain. For instance, it is odd to read in the letter-press to 
the plan of the Plain of Platea—* The question between Mons. 
Gail and me is, whether the plain thus described is or is not the 
lain of Platea.”’ The reader knows nothing of any question 
Seeween Mr. Stanhope and Mons. Gail ; he probably does not know 
who Mons. Gail is, and, if he has read Colonel Leake, he will pro- 
bably be ready to accept Mr. Stanhope’s view as not needing any 
defence. By turning to the earlier work we get the explanation; 
we find there the whole history of M. Gail and his controversy 
with Mr. Stanhope; but the passage, as it stands in the folio 
volume, is simply unintelligible. 
Mr. Stanhope's connexion with the French Institute was, as 
we have seen, of the greatest gain to him personally, and 
he naturally preserved a deep affection both for the body 
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and for its individual members. But, simply as an inquirer, 
we doubt whether the Academicians did him any good. We 
believe that he would have done better if he had gone 
forth, like Colonel Leake, purely under the guidance of his own 
wits, As it. was, he went forth loaded with the notions of 
various Frenchmen, to whom in his modesty he looked up, but 
who, we suspect, were really his inferiors both in sense and in 
scholarship. Indeed Mr. Stamhope’s diflidence is something 
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uite amusing. It is only with a great number of ee that 
- ventures to use his own eyes or to construe a plain piece of | 
Greek aceording to its obvious meani Mr. Stanhope was, as 
far as he knew, the first to see the real meaning of Herodotus’ 
description of the Platezan plain. We say, “as far as he knew,” 
because Colonel Leake had really done it before him, though 
Mr. Stamhope had no means of knowing that he had done so. 
Each therefore is equally entitled to the credit of an independent 
diseovery. Each saw, with his own eyes, that there were at | 
Plateza two rivers, Asopus and Oéroé. Thus much they might | 
have found out at home by simply reading the textof Herodotus ; 
as it is perfectly plain from the text alone that Oéroé is the name 
of a river, and not of the “Island.” But it was something that 
two independent inquirers should also make out the fact on the 
spot. It is curious to see with what diflidence Mr. Stanhope sets 
out; he seems to tremble at the thought of contradicting | 
the authority of Beloe, Larcher, and the Latin translation. | 
“It is not without considerable hesitation that I venture to give a 
different. construction to a Greek passage from that which has | 
been generally received, but it seems to me that the name of 
Oéroé has been improperly applied to the island, whereas it | 
belongs to the river by which the island is formed.” Mr. Stan- 
hope waxes bolder as he goes on, and he gradually crushes his | 
adversaries with the manifest meaning of Herodotus, strengthened, 
if need be, by a passage of Pausanias to boot. The most recent 
editors and translators of Herodotus of course take Mr. Stanhope’s 
sense of the passage for granted. They quote Colonel Leake, but 
they make no reference to Mr. Stanhope, who certainly forestalled 
Colonel Leake in publication, though not in actual a 2. 
Stanhope must be glad to see the advances which both scholarship 
and geography have made since his own youth, and we have a 
pleasure of our own in pointing out the claims of a veteran student 
to an equal share im the merit of a discovery which, obvious as it 
seems now, probably required then a considerable effort of in- 
dependent thought. 
rN great part of Mr. Stanh taken 

with matter which is not his own composition, but talk 
pA him and his researches, in the shape of papers in French 
read before the Institute by M. Barbié du Bocage, who seems 
to have been a man of large faith in matters of chronology, and 
who diseusses the exact dates of mythical events with as much 
gravity as if he bad found them attributed by Thucydides to a 
given year of the Peloponnesian war. We like Mr. Stanhope best 
when he casts aside his French leading-strings, and speaks to us 
in his own person. We only wish that in his reprint he had 
stated somewhat more distinctly when his observations were 
made. “ Those who wish,” he tells us, “to know what Elis was 
in the days of her splendour, are referred to a of Pau- 
sanias; my object is accomplished, if I have at all succeeded in 
representing to them what Elis now is.” No one, opening a book 
bearing date im 1865, would guess that “now” meant, in the 
year 1314. In the common course of things, Elis, like other 

es, is likely to be in a somewhat different state now from 
what it was in fifty years back. The War of Independence and 
the reign of Otho may be reasonably supposed to have brought 
some changes with them. In Mr. Stanhope’s own department, 
there is a fair chance that some traces: of antiquity may 
have been destroyed; there is an equally fair chance that 
something fresh may have been found out. We do not mean 
that Mr. Stanhope was bound to get up all this; we only think 
that he should, by a few words of preface or otherwise, have dis- 
tinctly told us that his researches were made fifty years ago. As 
researehes made fifty years ago, they of course have a value of 
their own. as links in a chain. But, appearing as they do with- 
out explanation, they ma bly mislead some readers, Other- 
wise we are thankful to Me. Senhepe for a beautiful and useful 
book, which we have the greater pleasure in introducing to our 
readers, because it strikes us that his services as an inquirer 
into Greek topography have not been acknowledged as they de- 
serve. This may be partly owing to the form of his works, 
in which he certainly fails to do justice to himself. No candid 
reader will forget that Mr. Stanhope travelled and wrote when 
there were next to no good guides to be had. The general 
accuracy of his views is guaranteed by their agreement with 
those of Colonel Leake, who, as we have seen, has in one case 
made distinct use and acknowledgment of them. Mr. Stanhope’s 
interest in his subject has not been quenched by and we shall 
he glad if we can at. all contribute to procure for him in the 
evening of his days the amount of appreciation which he clearly 
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’3 earlier volume is 


CHRISTIE’S FAITH.* 
— is a novel of very varying merit ; part of it is almost down 
to the lowest circulating lib level, and part of it is really 
excelient. There is enough of the last quality to entitle it to re- 
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| the spirit of Mr. Dickens ; they 
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spectful treatment from its critics; for it may be hoped that a 
writer who can occasionally do so well, and who takes so much 
pains, may learn to employ his talents a little more skilfully. At 
present, he mixes g and bad at random, and seems to be ag 
proud of the crudest daubs as of genuine studies from nature. The 
strongest point of Christie's Faith, as of previous novels by the 
same author, is the description of low London life. It is rather sin- 
— that this mine should have been so little worked, considering 
t it lies under the very noses of the main army of English novel- 
ists. The few who have touched Be vor it have generally done so in 
uce the impression that London 
streets must be a museum of oddities, each distinguished by some 
queer eccentricity, and known by some previously unheard-of 
name. Such descriptions remind one of old-fashioned collections 
of “curiosities,” with trees in the shape of animals or stones 
resembling works of art, where freaks of nature are preferred to 
good typical examples of a species. And yet the life which is 
swarming all round us is certainly deserving of more serious 
study for artistic p It does not present so much that is 
picturesque externally as the provincial idiosyncrasies in which 
most novelists delight; but, for a writer who can afford to dis- 
pense with brogues and costumes and bits of local custom, the 
cockney is sulle a far more interesting animal than the simple- 
minded or, in other words, grossly stupid peasant. He has more 
wits, more variety in his life, and more both of the comic and 
tragic element; as was admirably expounded to Alton Locke 
by old Sandy Mackaye. It is, or should be, a great thing for 
a novelist to find a scene where murder and robbery, and 
every variety of crime and passion, are highly probable incidents ; 
where the villain may be starved, and the hero sumptuously 
rewarded, without any far-fetched expedients ; and which is yet 
near enough to us all for its truthfulness to be recognised, 
Few writers take the trouble to gain more than a very superficial 
and external glimpse of such a region. The author of Christie's 
Faith, however, has the rare merit of painting London blackguards 
and semi-blackguards, and the strata immediately above them, 
from the life, and with considerable skill. The main heroes of 
the present story are two brothers, brought up in the streets by a 
father who has gone utterly to the bad. An old night-watchman 
in a warehouse ; his daughter, who makes a living as a sempstress ; 
his son, who is a skilled mechanic; and this son’s daughter, 
the Christie who gives her name to the novel, are the actors next 
in importance ; and they all talk the true cockney slang, and take 
the genuine cockney view of life. The plot, moreover, is simple, 
and is well contrived to bring out the characteristics of the per- 
sons concerned. The two brothers have an aunt in a superior 
station, who gives one of them a chance of rising; he is a sharp 
fellow naturally, and manages to climb upwards, though trampling 
very severely upon his unlucky relatives in the process. The other 
brother, who is helped by the mechanic, turns out much better. 
He undergoes a great many trials, suffers from false suspicions 
roduced by his previous evil connections, submits to them in a 
eroic spirit, till, after due allowance of evil fortune, he is ulti- 
mately the means of bringing his brother and his aunt to a more 
Christian frame of mind, and is rewarded with overflowing poetic 
justice by marrying Miss Christie Wynn, winning the gratitude 
and admiration of all who had cruelly misunderstood him, and bei 
dismissed to live very happily ever afterwards. Teddy Fernwell, 
the name of this hero, although, like most heroes, rather too 
faultless, is, unlike most heroes, interesting in spite of his virtues, 
His scandalous old father, and various supplementary characters 
who revolve around him, are excellently adapted for their several 
pu Some of the scenes in which they figure deserve very 
ig — indeed. 

So far, then, we can very sincerely commend both the plot and 
the characters ; but we now come to the defects, which are almost 
equally conspicuous with the merits. The strongest part of the 
writing consists in the realistic descriptions of a peculiar phase 
of life. When the author attempts to introduce more lofty 
sentiments, he generally strikes a false note; he moralizes 
in a strain which reminds us by turns of the sentiments 
summed up in the touching poem “ Turn again, Whittington,” 
of Mx. Dickens’s very mildest tap of eloquence, and of the sermons 
of a Seripture-reader. We are all to be very good and very 
kind, and not to rob our master’s till, and we may ultimate) 
rise to be Lord Mayors of London. We are treated to 
aphorisms as the following, in the course of casual conversation :— 
“ Laugh with everybody, but a¢ no one, and so through life 
with no one to hate us for our bad opinion.” Every one ree 
nises the ring of such philosophy. The insipid morality might be 
endurable; but a far worse blemish is produced by the attempt to 
introduce fashionable life. The author convinces us, by the care 
which he takes in describing the rich — of fashion, Mrs. Hen- 
woud, that he fancies himself as well able to deal with persons 
in the higher ranks of life as with burglars, casuals, watchmen, 
or He consequently plagues us with 
mere phantasm and her daughter, who move about 
the real flesh-and-blood characters with painful upreality, 
who take up an unreasonable amount of room, considering the 
palpable fact that they never did nor could exist. They are 
sketched, not so much in caricature, as with a sort of random 
and uncertain aim, which sometimes coe caricature, and 
is sometimes simply feeble. The fine lady is introduced to us 
upon the deck of a steamboat, where her or are intended 
to give us a vivid picture of her foibles. e are. told that she has 
been waiting six weeks for fine weather at Boulogne, and com- 
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ins that the day is a little h, on the ground that she had 
herself for a fine day as well as for the passage. We see at 
once that this is the fine lady of popular fiction. She has no 
heart, is sick of oo a and vanities of the world, though 
unable to live he he them, and spends most of her 
time in painting her face. She is the person frequently men- 
tioned in tracts, and in the sermons of youthful curates. The 
conversation and the small details by which she is described 
are inaccurate and feeble; but, even if they could be justi- 
the matter would not be mended. We see that the 
author is merely copying a conventional figure, not making 
a study from life; and, in contrast with the really vivid de- 
anon of the lower sphere, this shadowy glimpse into the upper 
world of society annoys us by its flimsiness, Mrs. Henwood 
‘had been modestly kept in the background, we need not have 
complained ; we must put up, even in Shakspeare, with a certain 
number of Nyms and Bardolphs to fill up the space left by 
Falstaff and Prince Henry. But here the weakest personage is 
put into the most conspicuous of the scene; everything turns 
her character, and she is evidently a favourite creation of 
e author. Thus, one of the great points of the novel is that 
Mrs. Henwood suddenly makes an offer of marriage to the skilled 
mechanic. We will not say that this is unnatural; ladies of 
fashion do odd things sometimes, though it is not very often that 
they make offers to skilled mechanics; and a novelist is full 
justified in introducing this or any other eccentricity into his 
story. He must, however, to do it successfully, observe one very 
obvious condition, which novelists too often neglect. When we 
hear of such a story in real life, it interests us because we know 
that, having happened, it must have had some cause. When we 
are told of it in a novel, there is always the alternative that it did 


. not happen at all, and was merely invented by the novelist to 


serve a purpose. It is one chief aim of a good novelist to prevent 
this alternative from ever occurring to our minds. Hence, when 
he introduces a very strange event, he should carefully prepare for 
it, and suggest some possible explanation. It does not justify 
him to allege, even if he can allege with truth, that such things 
have happened in real life. He is bound to make it credible and 
intelli ible to us how they happened, or the unreality of his story, 
instead of being concealed, will be obtrusively forced upon our notice. 
A great writer might have exhibited Mrs. Henwood’s character to us 
in such a way as to make such an extraordinary proceeding perfectly 
credible, and even the natural thing under the circumstances; but 
then we should have been saheal familiar with some peculiari- 
ties of her character. Before the shock was administered to our 
belief, we should have been prepared for it by seeing that she was 
age or very impulsive, or very sentimental. But the 
cher of Christie's Faith shows us a mere thing made up of paint 
and fine gowns—and these of a very doubtful reality—and after 
she has systematically behaved in a selfish and a 
‘way, makes her take this sudden and most startling step. we 
‘were reading a true story, we should look about for some expla- 
nation ; as it is, there is an explanation only too ready, that 
Henwood never existed, and that the author has made her doa 
my Pgs thing in order to point a very feeble moral. Because 
a lady who is a mere creature of the imagination makes an 
offer to an imaginary mechanic, it does not prove, as apparently 
it is meant to prove, that persons of fashion are heartless 
and frivolous, and will grow so tired of heartless frivolity that 
they will be ready to marry the working-man of fiction; it only 
— that it is very easy to make a creature of the imagination 
o anything you please. Mrs. Henwood might as well have cut 
Martin Wynn’s throat with her parasol, or made him Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or done anything else purely impossible. The only 
effect is to destroy our pleasure in the story for the time, and to 
leave us unaffected by the morality. 


This desire to establish certain morals of a tolerably obvious 
nature is another blemish which the author would do well to 
consider, and which is produced by the same sort of blunder. 
The worldly brother climbs to a considerable position by his 
energy and acuteness. He becomes tlic head of an important 
firm; and in real life he would probably have succeeded in 

ing a millionaire, as he had made many thousand pounds 
by his wits before he was thirty, having started from the 
streets, Now a real moral might have been incidentally con- 
veyed by showing that, after all, his brother, who was more 
honest and unselfish, lived a nobler and, rightly viewed, a more 
attractive kind of life. But the author is not satisfied with this 
sound, if not very new, morality. The selfish brother must be 
punished. Accordingly, his desire of wealth induces him to over- 
work himself, till he receives rt paralytic stroke, eae in = 

uence, not only his health, but a1 of his gai 

as to overwork himself. His selfishness would have thoroughly 
succeeded if it had been a trifie more intelligent. The effect of 
the catastrophe, as related, is simply to make us feel that the 
selfish man is a puppet, and that the moral is absurd ; for Pro- 
vidence does not always strike selfish men with ysis. If the 
author would be content to carry out his realistic treatment sys- 
tematically—to describe characters with which he is familiar, and 
those only, and to depict life as he sees it, and not as it would 
be if all men had their deserts—he might achieve a far more 


satisfactory success and preach quite as good morality. 


THE ST. ALBAN’S CHRONICLES.* 
(Second Notice.) 
| he our recent notice of Mr. Riley’s third volume, we confined 
our remarks to the Chromcorum, which occupies no more 
than about sixty pages, and that chiefly with the s object of 
calling attention to what appeared to us errors of judgment as to 
the mode in which this other works in the same series have 
been produced. We proceed now to give some account of the 
remaining Chronicles. The two previously published volumes of 
the Chronica Monasterti S. Albani presented us with a greatly im- 
proved text of the English History of Walsingham. e greater 
— of the text of the present volume now appeare in print for the 
irst time. Itis derived from two MS. sources, one of which is in 
the Cottonian Library, Claudius D. VI. ; the other isin the Library 
of C.C.C. Cambridge, and is described in Nasmyth’s Catalogue as 
No. VII. Both Collections of MSS. are so well known that there 
is no necessity for saying anything about them; but we have 
e 0 tton MSS., is seems a fitting opportunity for 
pe a a few words as to the slovenly way in which the oe ha 
of Archbishop Parker’s Collection at Cambridge has been executed. 
Mr. Riley has dealt tenderly with this subject, as was perhaps be- 
coming in one who ap to have met with that attention which 
the Society always show to those who come to consult their ee 
Bat in other parts of the catalogue whi 
are of more importance than those which Mr. Riley was called 
upon to correct. And though this is not the place to enter upon a 
detailed investigation of its faults, we may be pardoned for sug- 
gesting that the Master and Fellows wont be doing a great service 
to literature if they would employ one of their bean. bs In produci 
something more accurate and scholarlike than the catalogue which 
is at present in use, 

In the present instance Mr. Riley has done a small ion of 
the work which ought to have been done by the original compiler 
of the catalogue. That is to say, he has taken the trouble to read 
through and compure the different folios of the MS. No. VIL, and 
has discovered that, instead of five different histories of the close of 
the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries, over- 
lapping one another, there are but three distinct accounts, which 
however have for more than four hundred years been put together 
in almost inextricable confusion. The third and last of these, 
which comprises the period between A.D. 1392-1422, was the 
source of og History, and corresponds with the fifth 
portion, as descri by Nasmyth as Historia Anglia ab anno 
1393 ad annum 1422. Mr. Riley has successfully di led 
the confusion in which the leaves of No. 1 and No. 2 
been bound up. Some idea of this confusion may be formed 
by observing that to the first MS. belong pp. 1-32, pp. 41-48, 

. 71-72, pp. 89-90, pp. 101-104, the others, down to p. 137, 

onging to ©. 2; independently of which fault of arrange- 


no less than eight dislocations in 
the leav 


the first es having been put together in many cases 
without the least attention to sequence of grammar or of sense. 
We now learn for the first time that No. 2, as printed in this 
volume, is the original from which both the others are derived, 
and is actually the continuation of the Royal MS. E. IX. Mr. 
Riley enters wu an elaborate enumeration of the points in 
which Walsin 


runs over of the same peri 

to be fund in 

unquestionably very superior in value 

the same volume, and it seems extremely probab on 
the book, if not the whole of it, may be attributed to Willi 
Wyntershylle. On the first page of the volume we are informed 


death of William 
We may assent to Mr. 
however, 


and the first seven years of his successor, Henry IV.; and in this 
period there are several small errors of fact, which Mr. Riley has 
noticed, and possibly others which have been left unnoticed. We 
say possibly, though we have not discovered any, yet in 
other portions of the volume there are mistakes which Mr. Ri 

has not been careful to notice. Thus, the error as to the date of 
the death of Pope Clement V., which took place on the 20th and 
not on the gth of April, has been left without comment. It is 
true such a mistake was very likely to have been made by a monk 
writing at so great a distance from the place where the event oc- 
curred, and the error, which only amounts to a few days, is of little 
importance. 
enabling the reader to j 

exactly of the value of the MS. as an original authority, The fol- 


rundam anoymorum Chronica 

Primo, Edwardo Semende, 

ited by Thomas Henry Riley,M.A., 

W. A.D. 1259-1296 ; 1307-1324; 1 . Publish Authority 

the Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans & Co. ‘1866. 
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“4 ft contains the events of the last seven years of Richard I. 

| * Chronica Monasterii S. Albani. Johannis de Trokelowe et Henrici de 
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lowing two errors may serve as a specimen, from which the reader 
may judge that the authority of the original is not much damaged, 
if no worse mistakes can be produced. At p. 387 the writer con- 
fuses two persons of the name of Bottlesham, who held the see of 
Rochester in succession, speaking of the death of John instead of 
William—the death of John, the later bishop, not having really 
taken place till about four years afterwards. The mistake is the 
more remarkable because the annalist has afterwards mentioned 
the death of John Bottlesham nearly in its right place, assign- 
ing it, with that of Trevenaunt, Bishop of Hereford, to about the 

ear 1405. Both deaths really took place in 1404, and this 
Mr. Riley should have noticed. In another place he has 

iven from hearsay an account of the discovery of the Canary 

les, which really took pe several years earlier than the writer 
supposed. We can well excuse the anachronism in consideration 
of the interesting little account given of the naked black savages 
who were in the habit of fishing with lines of goat’s hair, and 
using flint stones for steel. A more important error is made in 
the compiler’s assigning the death of Richard de Clifford, Bishop of 
Worcester, to the year 1404, whereas he was translated to London, 
in which see he sat for nearly fourteen years. 

These Annals undoubtedly contain many interesting particulars 
that are not to be found elsewhere. Amongst them perhaps may 
be classed parts of the account of the execution of Arundel. The 
graphic description of his confessing to an Augustinian monk as he 
was 5 paren to his execution must probably have been detailed 
to the writer by an eye-witness very soon after the event took 
place. And we get an interesting glance at the manners of the 
period in the account of the attempt of the Earls of Nottingham 
and Kent to extort a confession of treason, first from Arundel him- 
self, and then from his confessor on the scaffold. How far the 
conclusion of the story—namely, that the headless trunk stood erect 
for a period as long as would take to say the Lord’s Prayer—is an 
embellishment, we must leave to physiologists to determine. 

This episode in the Annals affords another instance, in addi- 
tion to those alluded to in our previous notice, of Mr. Riley’s occa- 
sional failure in his arrangement of sentences. We will give the 

assage, with the omission of such portions as are not necessary to 
illustrate our accusation. Speaking of Arundel’s walking to his 
execution, the writer says :— 

Constrictus incessit . . . . cunctis gementibus et miserantibus fortunam 
tanti viri, qui parum ante inter Christianorum proceres tam famosus .... 
habebatur, ut etiam gentes remotx eum pro sua probitate . . . . pradica- 
rent ; cernentes inquam talem, et qui salutem intulerat perante patria, 
hostibus . . . . devictis, more latronis vinciri, pungi, dehonestari et ad 
mortem cogiturpissimam. Lamentabantur, et eo maxime tristabantur, quod 
nequibant eum eripere de manu fortiorum ejus. 

Now the last clause of the first of these two sentences is, with 
Mr. Riley’s punctuation, entirely ungrammatical ; but the difficulty 
is wholly removed by altering the place of the full-stop after tu- 
pissimam and placing it between the words predicarent and 
cernentes. We are not sure that the word perante, which occurs in 
this passage and elsewhere in the Annals, is not a contraction 
for parum ante. We offer it as a conjecture, which seems to us 

robable, but which has perhaps suggested itself to Mr. Riley and 
dismissed. In another passage, p. 388, Nam perante ut 

@fertur, Sc., it is almost impossible to suppose that anything else 
Sut parum ante was intended. But we write without having seen 
the original, and therefore cannot speak positively. Whilst we are 
noticing doubtful points of grammar, we can scarcely refrain from 
expressing our wonder that where Mr. Riley has adopted from 
Faustina, B. [X., the certain emendation of semiviva for seminca, 
which is a mistake of writing in the C.C.C. manuscript, he should 
have thought it worth while to print the conjecture semineca, 
attributing to the writer a solecism of which he could hardly 
have been guilty in the case of a noun which, like the obsolete 
—” seminex, has so many cases occurring in classical 

tin. 

Again, these Annals supply a slight piece of evidence as to the 
early punishment of heresy. The conclusions of the Lollards were 
affixed to the gates of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey in the 
year 1395. It has been asserted that Sawtre was the first person 
in England who suffered the punishment of burning for heresy 
in the reign of Henry IV. Certainly, from the second year of 
Henry IV.’s reign, this continued to be the law of the land till the 
time when so many were consigned to the flames, in Smithfield 
and elsewhere, during the latter years of the reign of Mary. 
Whether there was any statute law on the subject is uncertain. 
But the expression made use of by Richard when, upon his return 
from Ireland, he attempted to suppress Lollardism, perhaps only 
shows that, from the law never having been had recourse to, the 
King was ignorant of the legal punishment. The chronicler tells us 
that the King swore that, unless they recanted, he would have them 
all hanged. This with the recantation of Richard 
Story, isaltogether new. It would be interesting to know whether, 
as seems most probable, some family connection existed between 
him and William Stoyour of Nottingham, whose abjuration is 
——. = Wilkins, Conc. IIL. p. 225, from the Close Roll of 
1 ic. ii. 

"The last instance we shall give of the value of these Annals shall 
be taken from the commencement of the reign of Henry IV. The 
alleged claim of descent from Edmund, who was said to have 
been the elder son of Henry III., and set aside on the ground of 
his deformity, and which may be seen noticed in Harding's 
Chronicle, was probably sufficiently disposed of befure. But we 
have, perhaps, in this volume (p. 281) the nearest approach to the 


actual words used by Bolingbroke when he made his claim to the 
throne, as well as the speech he made at the suggestion of Sir 
William Therning, thanking the Lords and Commons for the assent 
they had made to his claim, and waiving the right of conquest 
which he had in the first instance proposed to put forth. The 
former is remarkable if only from the ambiguity of the most im. 
portant word in it. It is as follows :— 

In the name of God, I, Henry of Lancastre, chalenge this reiaume, this the 

corone, with alle the membris and the appurtenaunce ther to, save the ryght 
blood comyng of the Kyng Henry, and Shonghe that ryght that Gode of hys 
grace hath sent me, with the help of my kyn and of my frendes to recovere 
it, the which roiaume was in ys to ben undon, for defaute of governaunce 
and undoyng of the lawes. 281, . 
The words save the right blood appear in two other copies of this 
speech in a form which has amore definite meaning. In Faustina, 
B. IX., the words are as be the right blood, and in Twysden’s text 
we have “als I that am descendit be ryght lyne of the blode 
comyng.” The latter two readings evidently waive the right of 
primogeniture, whatever the first may be interpreted to mean. 

We have made mention of several faults into which we consider 
the editor of this volume has fallen. It would not be fair towards 
Mr. Riley if we left our readers with the impression that it is 
badly edited. In spite of the errors we have noticed, the 
execution is extremely creditable, and we know of few editors who 
could have produced a better. 


UNE’ DERNILRE PASSION.* 


E do not know whether Tom Moore is right when he says 
that the French have over six hundred different ways of 
dressing an egg, but we are quite sure that they must have at 
least this number of ways of treating the Seventh Commandment. 
If France cannot, like our own favoured country, boast of pro- 
ducing one new novel every day, it has at least no reason to com- 
plain of a dearth of novelists, and the vast majority of them seem 
to turn to the Seventh Commandment almost as naturally and 
inevitably as our own sensation writers of the present day turn to 
the Sixth. But they certainly beat us hollow in variety of treat- 
ment, although one would be inclined to think that there ought 
to be more ways of killing your neighbour than of falling in 
love with his wife. They ring the changes eternally on the 
same old theme, and yet somehow there always appears to be 
forthcoming a new note, though a it can scarcely 
fail to be accompanied by much that is terribly trite and stale. 
The complications which the author of Une Derniére Passion hits 
upon are for the most part new—at least to us; and, what in a 
French novel is far more remarkable, the treatment is thorough] 
pure. From the first page to the last, there is not a single 
touch of indecency, There are indeed strictly correct and prim 
Puritans who do not consider it proper even to recognise the 
ossibility of a married woman loving any one but her lawful 
ord. Their creed is apparently a modified form of Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s theory, that “ preferences and aversions do not become a 
young woman.” But since metaphysicians and poets are alike 
agreed that “human love is not the growth of human will,” 
even English prudery may recognise, if it does not pardon, an 
involuntary violation in thought of the marriage-vow, provided 
this be preserved sternly inviolate in deed—a provision with which 
Une Derniére Passion carefully complies. 

However, as might be expected, this novelty and purity of 
treatment are not obtained without some sacrifice of probability. 
If you stick too closely to nature, it is no slight task io make your 
heroine half wicked and wholly happy without shocking some- 
body’s susceptibilities. So the only resource is to improve upon 
nature, and call to your aid some type of character which you 
feel ought to exist, if it does not. It is our duty to warn youn 
ladies who wish to enjoy the pleasures of inconstancy an 
caprice without their pains, that they must not expect to meet 
in real life with any admirer—that is to say, if he be worth having 
—so conveniently complaisant as the lover-in-chief of the heroine 
in Une Derniére Passion. Most male readers find it a little hard to 
believe in the meekness and life-long devotedness of Major 
Dobbin in Vanity Fair, despite the masterly touches by which 
Thackeray’s realism lends consistency and lite to the picture. It 
is rather a trial of faith in the power even of omnipotent Love to 
be told that a man can spend many and the best years of his life 
in secret idolatry of a woman whom he never sees, and who is 
herself devoted to the memory of another man. And even the 
Dobbin worm turns at last, and wreaks a mildly retributive 
vengeance upon the tyrannical little woman who, strong in her 
weakness, has so long trampled upon him. But Major Dobbin is 
an exacting and domineering suitor compared with M. Guillaume 
de Chandos, the hero of Une Derniére Passion. It is his rare 
fortune to be possessed at once of the finest brain and the bluest 
blood. He is a popular author with true oes genius, and a 
nobleman with pedigree and estates. This latter fact is, indeed, 
given perhaps a shade too much prominence. M.de Chandos, who 
is made by the author to tell the story of his “ last passion ” in the 
first person, talks rather more about good birth and good breeding 
than we should have exactly expected from a man born in the 
purple, and natural heir to those advan . He reminds us a little 
too often of “‘l’insouciance du gentilhomme ” ; of “ cette réserve de 
haut goat qui n’abandonne jamais les gens de bonne compagnie” ; 
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of “ce parfum de race qui fait les Brummel et les Dorsay.” But 
this peculiarity of M. de Chandos may be either due to a conde- 
gcending readiness to enlighten readers less patrician than himself, 
or it may be a delicate stroke of the author’s to illustrate that 
human weakness which makes men of genius chiefly anxious to be 
considered fine gentlemen, and of which Congreve is the stock 
example. It Song. | cannot be due to pure pride of birth, or 
M. de Chandos would scarcely talk about the “ parfum de race” 
of Brummel. However, although he talks in this way about 
pirth and fashion, he lives a strictly secluded quiet life as 
a man of letters. A romantic adventure throws in his way 
Tamara, the heroine of the tale, a beautiful and charming young 
Russian countess, who, with her aunt, a Russian princess, has 
come to sojourn in his neighbourhood at a mansion styled some- 
what sin atte “Ja villa du lord,” because built by the “ haut 
caprice d’un Anglais millionaire.” Of course, he falls madly in 
love with Tamara, although, it must be confessed, he is old 
enough to know better, eight lustres being of as little use to 
him in the way of protection as they were to Horace. She is just 
beginning to “ glow with a mutual flame,” when another admirer 
on the scene—a Russian count, once her betrothed, but 
cashiered, somewhat summarily, for getting drunk. Tamara does 
not quite know which of the two lovers: to take, and plays 
them off against each other with consummate coolness and 
skill. The Russian is the younger and handsomer; but then 
the Frenchman does not drink. She is just making up her 
mind to take the Russian, who has turned, for the nonce, 
teetotaller, when an gen nobleman, “ Lord Staunley ”—the 
chronology does not enable us to determine whether it is the 
sent Lord or his father—tempts him into a bottle-duel, and he is 
again dismissed for drunkenness by Tamara, who marries his 
middle-aged rival. Things go on charmingly for two years, when 
unluckily the young Russian reappears, very ill but woe | sober, 


and Tamara’s heart again begins to recognise its former lo 


It is at this interesting point that the author deviates from the 
track ordinarily prescribed by French novelists. A married 
heroine in France—or rather in French novels—who has lost her 
heart to a lover, has usually, like Sir Robert Peel, three courses open 
toher, She must either break her heart or the Seventh Command- 
ment, or become, with the author’s benevolent assistance, a widow. 
The first course may spoil the too sensitive reader's dinner, or 
send him to bed in tears, so French politeness usually avoids it. 
The second gives a great opening for powerful and improper 
description, but then it is deplorably trite, and it also would 

il the general effect of an otherwise pure book. To kill 
the husband out of the way is always a somewhat clumsy 
and commonplace expedient, and in the case before us it happens 
also to be impossible, since the husband must live to finish his own 
story. In fact, we must confess that we were at first so un- 
charitable as to suspect that the author, overlooking this physical 
fact in his eagerness for moral disquisition, had je Pov lovaghe 
himself and his characters to a dead-lock, rather like that in the 
Critic, where Whiskerandos cannot kill the nieces, and the uncles 
cannot kill Whiskerandos, The author cannot kill or demoralize 
the heroine, and the hero cannot kill himself. Not to keep our 
readers in suspense, let us briefly state that the Deus ex machind 
is played by divoree—which appears to be much more easily ob- 
tained over in France than here. Though Tamara is secretly 
pining and wasting away for love of the young Russian, he is kept 
ata distance from her as carefully as a spark from a powder- 
magazine. Not that her own virtue would fail to be fire-proof, 
but the husband and lover are both excitable fellows, and the 
author is evidently a quiet, peaceful man, with a distaste for 
duels and vulgar rows. We are, unluckily, not told on what 
ground the husband gets a divorce, but somehow he does get 
it, persisting in a noble spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion, 
despite his wife’s remonstrances and earnest desire to die rather 
than marry the man whom she has no right to love. How- 
ever, she does marry him, and husband No. 1 passes the 
next few years in watching her happiness with husband No. z, 
dodging her about the streets, and once even having the rare 

to secure a ng exactly opposite her house. In about 
ten years husband No. 2, having, we much grieve to state, again 
taken to tippling, dies—probably of delirium tremens, though this 
point is delicately veiled ; and thereupon the heroine displays a 
magnificent calmness and self-reliance, for which, with all our ad- 
miration of the coolness with which she played off her two lovers 
against each other, and finally secured both without injury to 
conscience or caste, we were wholly unprepared. The young 
widow, who regretted that she could not accept an offer of mar- 
niage made on her way back from her husband’s funeral because 
she had already accepted one on her way there, is nothing to the 
heroine of Une Dernire Passion. She at once despatches to the 
sole surviving husband the following pithy note :— 
Tl est mort! il est mort! . Sauvez-moi. . . . Jacqueline, 
ume, je n’ai plus que vous au monde. TAMARA. 


Jacqueline, we may explain, is Guillaume’s sister. We have 
thought it right to pass her over in silence, as she so far forgets 
what is due to maiden reserve as to make her big brother propose 
for her to a lover, instead of waiting for the ordinary advances. 
May such conduct ever want a vates sacer to immortalize it! It 
18 perhaps needless to say that Tamara knows her man, and that 

uillaume, though now at the unromantic age of fifty-five, goes 


had the rare advantage of being at once a poet, a nobleman, and 
a man of fortune, might have shown more self-respect, even 
though it was his misfortune to be over forty. M. de 
Chandos we fear, on the whole, rather less of the hero 
of romance about him than of what is known, in popular phrase- 
ology, as a muff or spoon. But then it is only fair to remember 
that he labours under the serious disadvan of having to write 
his own love-story. A man in love is always a more or less 
ridiculous animal, and can scarcely help writing himself down an 
ass. And his innamorata’s treatment of his young Russian rival 
could not fail, if conscientiously chronicled, to put the chronicler 
in a position which calls forth that pity which is not akin to love. 
The fate of the Russian lover suggests an idea which we think 
might be worked with a the Temperance Association. 
We do not refer to his death by dlirium tremens—which is not 
an uncommon occurrence either in fiction or life—but to his twice 
losing a heroine, with beauty, wit, and vast estates, by getting 
drunk. Although the four-bottle Englishman, if not actually 
extinct, has ceased to be recognised as a national institution, 
and our French friends rather exceed the mark when they declare 
that “les Anglaises s’enivrent tous les jours,” there can be no 
doubt that, as a nation, we take too lenient a view of intoxica- 
tion. Young Englishmen—not perhaps the brightest, but still 
not the least gentlemanlike, of their set—are often rather proud 
of being “ screwed ” ; and if you see in the streets a crowd with 
a grin upon their faces of that broad, genial sympathy which 
is among the elements of true humour, you may be pretty sure 
that there is a drunken man in the midst of them; and the more 
beast-like his condition, the more hearty the enjoyment of the 
crowd. The fumes of past drinking still linger in the nation’s 
brain. The Temperance Association ought to fee our — 
novelists into — the loss of lovely heiresses constantly turn 
upon intoxication. It need not be so coarse or habitual as alto- 

ther to unfit the hero for the drawing-room. The Russian 

ount, though he has a happy knack of getting drunk just at the 
critical moment when everything depends on his keeping sober, is 
not, until it becomes nece to ‘lthim, axregular toper. It some- 
what spoils, indeed, the admirable teetotal moral of Une Derniére 
Passion that the Russian should ever recover the twice-forfeited 
heiress even temporarily. But this blunder the Temperance 
Association can easily avoid. Their awful examples must be 
doomed to celibacy, and, like Byron’s 


Irish peer 
Who killed himself for love (with wine) last year, 
die of delirium tremens and a broken heart. 


MODERN CULTURE.* 


HE collection of addresses and pe of which this 
volume is com may be looked upon as a kind of 
manifesto, after the prevailing fashion, from the scientific 
of the community. e various pieces of which the book is 
made up point definitely to one thing — the great desirable- 
ness and importance, namely, of giving a very much more 
rominent place in education to the study of science than it 
folds at present. The most weighty of these pieces are addresses 
delivered at the Royal Institution some years ago by Messrs, 
Tyndall, Faraday, Paget, and Whewell; and, besides these, the 
editor has reprinted a number of other essays and extracts, some 
of them aie too scrappy, bearing on the same subject, and 
supporting the same practical doctrine, that we have too little 
study of scientific subjects in modern education. “ Although the 
reader may miss,” the editor says, “the connexion and coherency 
of a systematic treatise on the subject by a single writer, yet he 
will find that each statement is a section of a comprehensive argu- 
ment, which presents an attractive variety of treatment; while 
the stamp of various and powerful minds must give the general 
discussion far ter authority than the work of any one man, no 
matter how able, could possibly possess.” We do not know that 
this counts for very much, because ey is aware that all 
the people who pursue science, like the people who prefer 
literature or art, insist on the superiority of their own branch of 
knowledge and inquiry as a high educational instrument. The 
truer way of putting the advantage of having a number of scien- 
tific writers, rather than one only, would be that by this means 
the reader is made acquainted with the benefits to be derived from 
each branch of scientific study by the person best qualified b 
his special knowledge to point them out and insist upon them. It 
is natural that, among men of science as among other men, the 
sentiment that there is nothing like leather should prevail very 
deeply and extensively. This sometimes carries them into an obvious 
injustice —_— which it is for their own good that we should 
protest. They confound the innate stupidity and blockheadism of 
some five-sixths of all men and women with the results of a clas- 
sical or li . Dr. Faraday, for instance, complai 
that he finds grown-up people coming back to him with the 
same questions over and over again. “ They ask, What is water 
composed of ? though I have told the same persons a dozen years 
in succession that it is composed of oxygen and hydrogen. i 
minds are not prepared to receive or embody these notions.” But 
then these who cannot remember the component gases 
which form air or water, after being told a dozen times what 


* Modern Culture, its True Aims and i :@ Series of Addresses 


into all the youthful raptures of une énivrante joie. 
Our readers will probably agree with us that a lover who 


and Arguments on the Claims of Scientific tion. Edited Edward 
L, Youmans, M.D, London: Macmillan & Co, 1867. 
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they are, must be simply blockheads. Blockheads they were born, 
and blockheads they would have remained in whatever educational 
mortar they had been brayed. They have perhaps been told ten 
thousand times the paulo-post-future of tizrw, and yet, if Dr. 
Faraday had asked them what this is, we are sure that they 
would have been just as ignorant as they were about oxygen and 
hydrogen. You may educate a good many people in whatever 
way you will, training them either in science or in literature, or 
> nell yet, by the time they are thirty, they will have forgotten 
every fact they learnt before they were five-and-twenty. A lax, 
slipshod, slovenly, unretentive mind is their natural and inevitable 
condition, only susceptible of the most precarious and temporary 
modifications. And, after all, in the case of such persons, we are 
not sure that the knowledge of the components of water is a bit 


_ more fertile or way ery. Denys the knowledge of a verb in pu. 
a 


They would take the fact about oxygen and hydrogen in the same 
dead ap in which they take a fact about a paulo-post-future. 
The physical sciences have, however, the very great advantage 
and attraction of experimentalism. A boy learns with more ease 
and pleasure matters gue sunt oculis suljecta fidelibus, and his life 
is rather less a burden to him if he can witness the fizzings and 
flamings of chemistry than if he is confined to an arid subsistence 
on Greek roots. ‘This is in itself a great thing. Even if he 
forgets all the scraps of chemistry and botany and astronomy, it 
is something to have made his education other than a huge 
wget of gloom and wretchedness, which he never shakes from 
off his shoulders to the end‘of his days. And on account of the 
palpable and visible and experimental nature of the elements of 
physical science, such a study vastly increases the chances of 
as something like interest and enthusiasm in the minds of 
a parcel of boys with all varieties of natural predisposition. The 
chief fault of the existing system of education is its monotony and 
inflexibility. If a boy does not happen to like Latin and Greek, 
then he without food altogether. It must be this or nothing. 
It w be an enormous improvement in education if more 
allowance were made for diversities of taste and capacity. And 
science is so various, so multiform, as to be the most obviously 
proper instrument for effecting this improvement. A boy may 
not have much interest in levers and pulleys, and yet be capable of 
enthusiasm for the stady of the heavenly bodies, or of plants and 
flowers, or of zoology. Eventually, when he found the study of 
other sciences essential to the comprehension and pursuit of his 
own, these too would be immediately invested with irresistible 
attractiveness. No scientific training would be worth anythin 
which did not inculcate constantly and strongly the mutu 
relations and interdependence of the sciences with one another. 
The elementary facts of science are not in themselves worth a 
bit more than the elemen facts of grammar; but they are 
capable of being co-ordinated in such a way as to illustrate a 
= body of principles. And these ig ton though derived 
in science and being primarily scientitic, have still the most 
direct bearing on the formation of the character of the student. 
They teach hun to view nature and life as a whole. They instil 
into him the conception of uniform law. They teach him the 
sobering truth as to the space which human existence fills in the 
great universe. Above all, they teach him the art of asking 
reasons, the proper fear of being dogmatic and certain on inadequate 
a the desirableness of ing an open and ever teachable 


mind. 
It has hitherto been a very merited charge against the votaries 
of physical science that this co-ordination of principles, this im- 
rtant classification of the series of the sciences, has been 
bitually neglected and overlooked in favour of a narrow and 
crippling specialism. The scientific training to be from a 
specialist must be pronounced fully as bad and imperfect as that 
which we get from a grammarian. In science as in literature, it 
is the ideas which are of most value from the educational point of 
view. It is because ideas have been lost and buried in words and 
forms that ancient literature has proved so wofully inadequate a 
means of education. We should not expect any more satisfac 
result from science, if here too the teacher stopped short at mere 
outside facts and laws. But there are many signs that the reign 
of the specialist is drawing to its close, and when that result is 
fully accomplished, plain men will willingly admit the force 
of ments for the increased prominence of physical science 
in education. In this t, the line of thought which 
runs through Dr. Youmans’s volume is very instructive. Thou 
Mr. Tyndell talks of physics, Mr. Huxley of zoology, Mr. 
Henfrey of botany, and so on, they all dwell less on the methods 
and significance of their own special sciences than on the 
contribution which each science makes to the common stock 
of universal principles, and on the way in which each 
would be seen to fit in with all the rest if viewed from 
a sufficiently general ao In this respect, the most re- 
markable essay in the volume is Mr. Henfrey’s, in which he 
takes care not to approach the consideration of his own study 
until he has lucidly shown “the place which botany helds in the 
natural classification of the sciences generally, according to the 
objects of their investigation.” Some of the reasons for which the 
Tae lecturers insist on the a of making “the elements 
ysieal science an integral part of primary education” are 
bal enumerating. 1. It is shameful dint a man, while familiar 
with dead langu: should exist in total and profound ignorance 
of the facts and conditions which regulate his own life, and all 
life around him. 2. The study of physical science would train 
the memory, and develop habits of accuracy, discrimination, and 


industry, at least as well as the study of literature. 3. The 
advancement of science is of the very highest moment in increas} 
human happiness and well-being. As it is, this advancement js 
eflected by men who turn to science almost by accident. How 
infinitely more rapid that advance would be if attention were 
directed to science in early education, and the rudiments mastered 
in youth. 4. “The whole of modern thought ”—and here we are 
quoting the vigorous words of Mr. Huxley—“ is steeped in science: 
it has made its way into the works of our best poets, and even the 
mere man of letters who affects to ignore and despise science js 
unconsciously impregnated with her spirit, and indebted for his 
best products to her methods. . . . Physical science, it, 
methods, its problems, and its difficulties, will meet the 

boy at every turn, and yet we educate him in such a manner that 
he shall enter the world as ignorant of the existence of the 
methods and facts of science as the day he was born. 
modern world is full of artillery; and we turn out our children 
to do battle in it, equipped with the shield and sword of an ancient 
gladiator.” 

If our present educational system were a success, if it turned 
out one generation after another of men with extensive know] 
with much intellectual agility, and, above all, with the ca 
of weighing evidence an oniteotien new truth, we could aff 
te disregard these and similar reasons to be found in the pages of 
the volume before us. But the sedulous composition of m 
thousand elegiacs and iambics does not appear to have all the 
effect that could be desired or expected from the most perfect of 
all possible systems. There is, therefore, every reason for the in- 
troduction of fresh elements. It would be a great misfortune if 
literary taste and philosophy proper and the study of history were 
to be displaced by physical science. But there is no fear of any 
such catastrophe. As many minds as ever would still be drawn 
to these pursuits, and they would be all the stronger for having 
more of that scientific spirit which at present only reaches them 
in an indirect, imperfect, and unayowed manner. The present 
volume, therefore, we hold to deserve the honest perusal of every- 
body who is interested in the great cause of an improved educa- 
tion for those who are one day to take our places, and whom we 
would fain see fleeter and stronger in the course than the genera- 
tion which is soon to hand on to them the ever-burning torch. 


RICHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE.* 


: hermit of Hampole has already been made known t» 
our readers in his character of author of the Pricke of Con- 
science, and they will doubtless be glad to see more i 
of the writings of so remarkable a man. Richard Rolle de- 
serves an honourable place in religious history as a man who, 
though personally an ascetic, had the sense to see that it was 
neither possible nor desirable that all men should be ascetics, 
and that classes of people were positively bound to remain 
in the world and to do their duty in that state of life to which 
it had pleased God to call them. He was not one of thos 
saints whom we cannot acquit of a sort of spiritual selfishness, » 
being so anxious to save their own souls as to have hardly « 
thought left for the souls of others. Richard Rolle spent his whole 
life in instructing others by preaching, by private advice, and by 
writings, in prose and verse, in their native tongue. His ive 
was undoubtedly gloomy, sometimes frightful, sometimes wildly 
mystical; still a sensible and practical tone runs through hp 
writings, and we feel that the presence of a wandering apostle of 
this kind must have been a real blessing to his own age 
and district. One thing to be specially noticed is that he 
was not an ecclesiastic. He has been represented as m 
Augustinian friar and as a Doctor of Divinity, but it a 
that he was neither monk nor ~ nor graduate of any ki 
He was sent to Oxford, but he seems to have stayed ther 
only a short time; fearing the dangers of sin, he retumed 
to his father’s house. Our chief source of information about 
him comes from his Office, which is here printed by Mr. = 
We could wish, however, that Mr. Perry would be a li 
clearer and fuller in his preface. How came Richard Rolle to 
have an Office? He does not seem to have been canonized; 
indeed the Office itself only contemplates his future canonizatiea, 
and the title distinctly says that no such form may lawfully ke 
used at present. There is something odd about this, which we 
should like to have explained; but Mr. Perry altogether slurs the 
matter over. Was it usual to compose services which could not 
be used at once, on the chance that they might become a lawful 
part of public worship at some future time? Anyhow we are glad 
of the document both on its own account, and as giving us 
more trustworthy life of the good hermit than was to be had 
before. No doubt the life as contained in the Office is 
a measure legendary, and we must exercise our own discretion 
on the miraculous narratives and some other parts of the story} 
but we no doubt have the main facts of Richard Rolle’s life 
correctly set forth. Mr. Perry has done good service by a 
his opportunities as a Prebendary of Lincoln to disinter 
the Ofhice and the writings of the hermit from the Cathednl 
Library. The writings of Richard Rolle here printed come from 
a manuscript collection of a very varied kind made by Robett 
Thornton, Archdeacon of Bedford, about a hundred years after the 


* English Prose Treatises of Richard Rolle de Hampole. Edited by Georg? 
G. Perry, M.A. London: Toabner &Co 1866, 
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hermit’s time. 


Thornton MS. is about 1440. Mr. Perry 


Richard Rolle died in 1349, and the date of the 
does not tell us the date 


cations. In fact this preachi 


A took place at the 
ning of his hermit’s career, 


en his sanctity could as yet 


of the Office. A great part of it is of a mystical character, but | have been hardly at all known. The liberality or laxity of 
there is something very pleasing in the account of the relations | the priest in allowing Richard to mount his pulpit—the exist- 
between the saint and his patron, the worthy esquire (probus | ence of a pulpit, by the way, in a parish ch in the four- 
armiger) John of Dalton—whom, by the way, Mr. Perry, we know | teenth cent 


not why, knights, and speaks of as Sir John. We hear much of 


his temptations and victories, and of the degrees by which in the 
four years and three months he reached perfection. One 

oP the tales cf his temptations is well worthy of attention as be- 
longing to that class of legends in which it is quite possible to believe 
word of the story, without at all necessarily believing in 
any supernatural interposition. The story is told in the Latin of 
the ; but in another part of the book we have it in the 
hermit’s own vigorous English :— 

When I had takene my syngulere purpos and lefte pe seculere habyte, and 
1 be-gane mare to serue God pan mane, it fell one a nyghte als I lay in my 
ryste, in be begynnynge of my conuersyone, pare appered to me a full faire 

womane pe whilke I had sene be-fore and pe whilke luffed me nogt 

in gude lufe. And when I had be-haldym hyre and I was wondyrde 

why scho com swa on nyghte in pe wyldrnes, sodanly, withowttyne an 
mare speche, scho laid hire be-syde me, and when pat I felyd hir thare 
dred pat scho sulde drawe me to iuell, and said pat I wald ryse and blesse 
ys in pe name of pe Haly Trynytee, and scho stremyde me so stallworthely 
pat Lhad no mouthe to speke, ne no hande to styrre; and whene I sawe 
pat, I pune well pare was na womane bot be deuell in schappe of 

womane. Thare-fore I turnede me to Gode and with my mynde I said “A 

Thesu how precyous es thi blude!” makand pe crosse with my fyngere in 

my breste, and als faste scho wexe wayke and sodanly all was awaye; and 

I thankked Gode pat delyuerd me, and sothely fra pat tym furthe I forced 

me for to luf Jhesu, and ay be mare I profette in pe luf fine ponent 

fand it, and to pis daye it went noghte fra my mynde. 

Now it is plain that Richard Rolle gives us here a perfectly 
honest and most graphic description of a dream accompanied by 
night-mare, or night-mare accompanied by a dream. Any one 
who has gone through that most unpleasant process will recognise 
the truth of the hermit’s description. The horrible feeling of oppres- 
sion, the inability to speak or move, at last overcome by some violent 
effort, connect themselves with some circumstances i i in 
the dream, and this sometimes when the patient is awake enough 
to be perfectly aware that he isin his own bed, and, if there be light 

9 to see objects in the room. That this oppression should 

be referred to some demoniacal presence, that prayer and the sign of 

the cross should be resorted to in order to get rid of it, is perfectly 

natural, and can be paralleled in the experience of living men. A 

reader of Sintran has before now been visited in this way by the 

Little Master and has banished him by the same means. How far 
such a temptation as Richard Rolle records was, spiritually speak- 
ing, a direct efiort of the evil one, is a purely theological question, 
but there is no doubt that every detail of his story may be literally 
believed without supposing any breach of any physical law of 
nature. The story is in fact a strong witness of the good hermit’s 
strict truthfulness. 

In another story, told not by Richard himself but in his Office, 
we see the legendary element creeping in. A lady, seemingly the 
wife of John of Dalton, is troubled on her death-bed by fiends, 
whom she sees visibly, but who do not appear to have been seen 
by anybody else. ‘The saint comes, and drives the fiends away by 
his prayers. The lady no longer sees them; “ad orandum Deum 
ferventi corde se coutulit, petems ut auferret ab ed terrorem 
demonum et aspectum.” ‘There is nothing here to imply that 
Richard saw the tiends, rather the contrary. God heard his prayer, 
and they were driven away. All this is perfectly credible; a dis- 
ordered imagination, even without supposing a bad conscience, will 
account for everything. But now comes in the mythical element. 
Nobody seems to have seen the demons go away; but when they had 
gone, they leit visible tokens of their former presence :-— 

Fugientesque demones reliquerunt transitfs sui stupenda vestigia. Vide- 
runt siquidem omnes assistentes quod in fundo eamere consparso paleis, ubi 
transierant palee apparuerunt combuste et in cineres nigros redacte, in ipsis 
quoque cineribus figuras quasi pedum bouinarum impressas. 

Enraged at their defeat, they come and attack the saint himself 

in his cell, whether visibly or not we are not told. It was after 

this that he took to move about from place to place, for the better 

edification of the people—a practice which his logegtier formall 

stops to defend. At a much earlier stage of his career, he had, 

phe licence of the priest, preached publicly in the church, and 
with wonderful effect :— 

Petita prius benedictione presbiteri pulpitum predicantium adiit et ser- 
Monem mire edificationis fecit ad populum, in tantum vt multitudo 
audientium sic esset de ipsius predicatione compuncta, vt se non posset a 

mis continere, dicebantque omnes se sermonem tante virtutis et efficacie 
per antea non audisse. Nec mirum, cum ipse esset speciale sancti Spiritis 
organum et eius afflatu resonans, cuius est, ut ait Apostolus ad Romanos, 
gracias dividere prout vult et gemitus inenarrabiles procurare. 


ury is im itself a thing to be noticed—is only to be 

paralleled by the kindred liberality of the rulers of the synagogue 
in the Acts of the Apostles, who, as soon as they see two strangers 
— in, at eg ask whether they have any word of exhortation 
‘or the people. 

The devotional works of Richard Rolle, like most other 
medizeval devotional works, are a direct answer to Protestant 
misconceptions. The belief of Exeter Hall is, if we mistake not, 
that, in such dark times as the fourteenth century, e did 
nothing but pray to the saints and never read the Bible. Now it 
would not be hard to find fault with the religion of Richard Rolle, 
but no reasonable person would attack him on these ordinary 
Protestant grounds. We do not say that the Virgin and other 
saints are never spoken of in his writings, but there is very little 
about them, perhaps nothing, that a really candid Protestant would 
set down as unorthodox. The main characteristic of Richard 
Rolle’s religion is the extreme mystical devotion to the Saviour— 
a sort of devotion common to Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
The writings of our good hermit are published by the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society as examples of a certain stage of the English 
language. But they serve a much higher purpose. They are a 
distinct contribution to the ecclesiastical history of the age when 
they were written, and, as such, a contribution to the history of 
the human mind. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON ENGLISH PAUPERISM.* 


} chief part of the contents of this little volume originally 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes. They have been 
collected by Madame de Pontés since the author’s death, and 
are now translated by her for the benefit of the English 
public. The original object of the writer was to promote the 
cause of social reform in France by putting his mmp in 
possession of what has been done in that direction in England ; 
and Madame de Pontés has taken great pains to complete her 
husband's work by bringing together, in suecessive appendices, 
the most recent information on the points to which each 
article relates. The book may therefore be useful to 

readers as a succinct summary of our legislation in reference 
to criminals and paupers, though it might have had greater interest 
for us if it had contained more of criticism and less of narrative. 
We need at this moment to have our shortcomings, both 
in theory and practice, very plainly set before us. Our whole 
system of action in to the depraved and distressed 
classes of the community is deficient both in method and _— 
zation. We have no clear conception of the points at which we 
ought to aim, and, consequently, wg can have nothing but the 
most haphazard notions of the methods by which we are to reach 
our end. A nation in this condition ought to be thankful to any 
one, whether foreigner or not, who will help to give it a clue 
which may serve to reduce its confused ideas into something like 
shape and order. England has suffered, and seems likely yet 
to suffer, from an ex ted horror of theory. Her social 
has been | Particular abuses 
have been remedied without much re to anythi 

the immediate necessity, and the has Lorn 
that the new patch has only made the rent worse. We could 
hardly have a greater service done tu us than the publication of a 
really philosophic estimate of our social system from the pen of an 
impartial stranger possessed of the requisite qualitieations for so 
delicate a task, though where to look for such a critic since M. de 
Tocqueville’s death is a question to which we must own ourselves 
unable to give any answer. 

Of the three subjects with which M. de Pontie concerns himesif 
in this volume we propose to notice only one—the “ History of 
Pauperism in England.” There is much, indeed, that deserves 
attention in his remarks on the condition of women, and some sen- 
sible condemnation of over-tenderness towards criminals im the 
“ Moralization of the Dangerous Classes” ; but these, like every 
other social question, are for the time of little significance in com- 
parison with the treatment of pauperism. Or, more correctly 
perhaps, all other questions derive their interest from this one, and 
are important in proportion as they affect it. If there were no 
paupers we might make short work with criminals; the one 
consideration which stands most in the way of our doing so Le | 
the consciousness that a large percentage of them are crimi 
by circumstance rather than by design, and have been sinned 


Here is a layman preaching, which to some people may seem 
very irregular and improper. To the sacerdotal notions of that 
7 there seemed nothing improper in it. The firm belief in 

@ sacerdotal theory was the very thing which enabled the 
layman to preach without scandal. If the minister is simply a 

ergymun, a respectable gentleman appeinted to administer 
spiritual consolation, it is just as improper to encroach on one 
_ of his functions as on another. But if he is a priest, with a 

vine commission to perform certain rites which derive all their 
efficacy from his commission, then, so long as the layman abstains 
from encroaching on those specially riestly functions, there is 
much less feeling against his undertaking an inferior duty, the 


against by society, im the first instance, before they have taken to 
sinning against it in their turn. It is the existence of pauperism 
that gives its worst complication to the education question ; for 
we cannot compel a man to teach his children who is barely 
able to feed them, and yet to educate the child of one poor man 
at the public cost, while we leave another, who is better off only 
because he is more industrious, to bear the cost himself, has a 
dangerous air of unfairness. Our cherities, again, are hampered 
by the same cause, since there is no clear line drawn between the 
spheres of beneticence and of legal relief, and, consequently, those 


who contribute to charitable institutions are usually more or 


* Social rm in England. By L.D.de Pontes. London: Cassell, 


effect of which must always largely depend upon personal qualifi- 
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less uncertain whether the real object of their liberality is the 
pauper or the ratepayer. In all these ways, pauperism stands 
in the very front of the social problems that now present them- 
selves for solution. M. de Pontés so far answers to our require- 
ments in the article of criticism that he passes—perhaps we should 
rather say implies—a strong censure on the fundamental principle 
which underlies our Poor-law legislation. He recognises in the 
English theory that the community should guarantee to the 
whole population of the country so much food and lodging as is 
necessary to keep them from starving, a dangerous resemblance to 
that droit au travail the acceptance of which was the cause of 
so much inconvenience to the Provisional Government of France 
in 1848. “The Poor-law,” he says, “be it administered as 
wisely and judiciously as it may, has a tendency to debase the 
- labouring population.’ 

To a certain extent this statement is lamentably true, but this 
admission is not incompatible with a concurrent recognition of the 
absolute necessity of a Poor-law so long as pauperism exists. 
We hold, in opposition to M. de Pontés, that some provision of the 
kind follows naturally from the very constitution of society. The 
right of a starving man to demand aid from the State is founded 
on the fact that the State imposes a limit on his power of aiding 
himself. The law is unable to draw any distinction between 
excusable and inexcusable theft, but few moralists would say 
that a man was bound to die from want of food while food 
belonging to another person was lying within his reach. No 
rights of separate property in water or ship’s-biscuit would be 
recognised by the crew of a vessel which had been cast on a 
desert island, and even in the most civilized society the 
destitute man stands in much the same position as the ship- 
wrecked sailor. But here the State steps in and insists on 
the rights of property. Necessity knows no law, and hunger 
is the sh t form of necessity ; but the State declares that, in 
spite of this, the necessitous man shall submit to the same law as 
other people. Consequently, it has before it only two alterna- 
tives, Either it must make men dread the threat of punishment 
more than the prospect of starvation, or it must give sufficient 
relief to prevent starving men from becoming reckless, In 
England both systems have been tried in succession. The exces- 
sive cruelty which characterized the vagrancy laws of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. marks the era of the first experiment. The 
statute of 1530 made vagrancy a crime in “persons whole and 
mighty in body and able to labour,” without regard to any im- 
possibility on their part of finding work, and prescribed whipping 
at the cart’s tail as the cure in every instance. Six years later, still 
stronger measures were tried, and the “ valiant beggar,” the re- 
presentative in the fifteenth century of the “ able-bodied pauper” 
of to-day, was to be whipped and sent to his parish, “ there to get 
his living.” If he failed in doing so, he was to lose the “upper 
part of the gristle of his right ear”; and, if again found “not in 
service with any master,” he was to suffer death as a felon. Even 
this Act looks merciful by the side of the “ Statute of Vagabonds” 

in 1547. By this law, slavery, open and undisguised, was 
to be the lot of every man or woman unlucky enough to be out of 
work, Any one who found them might bring them before two 
justices, and have them branded and “ adjudged to be his slave” 
for two years, during which time the master was to “cause the 
said slave to work by beating, chaining, or otherwise.” If the 
slave ran away, his master’s title to him became absolute; if he 
again attempted to escape, he was to suffer death as a felon. 
It was not, therefore, until the system of repression had been 
fairly tried that milder means were resorted to. Violence had 
failed, and there was nothing more to be done except to try 
to deprive punishment of its sting by making it avoidable. The 
Act of the 43rd of Elizabeth, the basis of all subsequent legis- 
lation on the subject, maintains much of the old severity against 
beggars, but it opened to them for the first time a way of escape. 
They were A ong the choice of being either v ts or paupers. 
It recognised the duty of setting to work all such persons, married 
or unmarried, as have no means to maintain themselves, It intro- 
duced, in fact, a “ labour test.” 

But between this and that droit au travail to which M. de Pontés 
compares it, we can see only a superficial resemblance. The prin- 
— of a labour test is founded on no abstract theory of the 

ations between the State and its subjects; it springs simply 
from the necessity of providing in one way or another against the 
abuse of public money. It is this consideration alone that has 
enabled the workhouse system, as administered under the New 
Poor Law, to bear up against the obloquy to which it has 
been from time to time ex Taken on its own merits, such 
a yr is at once harsh and costly. It breaks up family ties, 
and destroys all the associations of home, in order to bring 
paupers a, sana into unwieldy masses, where they can neither 
aid In an e towards their own maintenance, nor benefit in 
any way by the voluntary charity of individuals. If they were 
left in their own cottages, they might make a partial liveli- 
hood by labour, or by the help of friends, and relieve the 
rates of a large part of the burden of supporting them. The 
superior advantages of out-door relief have of late been frequently 
urged, but its advocates have not succeeded in finding an answer 
to the two economical objections to which it is open. To give 
relief in aid of wages acts as a direct encouragement to the less 
industrious poor, x enabling them to live on lower wages, eked 
out by a parish allowance, in nearly as much comfort as their 
more diligent neighbours can obtain by their own unaided exer- 
tions. A man who knows that if, by idleness or incompetence, his 


*hundert. Von Leopold Ranke. Leipzig: Duncker. 


weekly income falls short of a certain standard, the balance will 
be made up to him at the public expense, is deprived of one great 
inducement to the steady pursuit of an irksome employment, 
And, besides this, such a system would make it the immediate 
interest of an important class to swell the poor-rate rather than to 
keep it down. Sut-door relief, if given on at all a large scale, 
naturally invites employers to fix the minimum of wages at as low 
a figure as possible, in order to throw the cost of labour on the 
rates which are paid by the community ; and, as by this means the 
labourer gets from both sources together the same money for less 
work, he is not likely to quarrel with the arrangement. It is noj 
therefore, to any change in the pa ed r relief which im- 
ey the workhouse upon every able-bodied pauper that we must 
ook for an amelioration of existing abuses. They must be attacked 
in other ways, of which we can here indicate only one. The area 
of rate-paying needs to be extended by a larger inclusion of the 
working-classes themselves. The more this is done, the less of 
degradation will be involved in receiving relief from the produce 
of the tax. If every labourer able to support himself were made 
to contribute his proportion to the fund for the relief of the poor, 
the Poor-law would by degrees be converted into a species of 
benefit society on a large a. The workman who received from 
the parish help in sickness or old age would then be only profiting 
by the fund which he had himself helped to provide during his 
— active life. In this way we should get rid of the sense of 

ependence for subsistence on a superior class, which is one danger 
of pauperism as it now exists; and in the desire of working-men to 
keep down the rates on the one hand, and to obtain a fair treat- 
ment for paupers on the other, we should probably secure the 
best attainable expedient for reconciling the conflicting claims of 
economy and humanity, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
7 E volumes of historical sketches published at various periods 
by Gustav Freytag * have almost spontaneously arranged 
themselves into a connected work, presenting a general though 
cursory view of the condition of the German people throughout 
the most picturesque periods of their history. As, however, the 
continuity of national life has never been interrupted, as the 
Germans of to-day are substantially the same as in the time of 
Arminius, it seemed desirable to prefix another volume treating of 
the barbaric origin of this most important element of modem 
European culture. From the hardy commonwealth depicted by 
Tacitus, we are insensibly led to the more refined communities 
which arose upon the wreck of the Roman Empire; and from 
these to the second impetuous a vege J of the German race 
in the Crusades, and the complex and stately civilization 
created at home by the action of so many contending influ- 
ences. Throughout — period of German history we encounter 
the same phenomena. Intense susceptibility to external influ- 
ences enriches the national character with fresh traits, but is 
confronted by a sturdy independence which prevents it from im- 
pairing the national individuality. The spirit of conquest and 
adventure carries the nation beyond its boundaries, and impels it 
against its neighbours with irresistible force; but the new com- 
munities which it originates lack the stability of the old. Goth, 
rank, and Norman disappear imperceptibly among their own vassals, 
and when the wave of conquest has spent itself, Celt and Latin 
remain substantially as they were. This great and varied history 
necessarily teems with brilliant pictures, and Herr Freytag’s name 
is a sufficient guarantee alike for the discriminating character of 
his selection and the effectiveness of his treatment. He can be 
comprehensive without being tedious; his subject is fully exhi- 
bited from his chosen point of view, but the reader is not detained 
a moment longer than is necessary for the writer’s purpose. Not 
naturally endowed with much originality, he has made the ideas 
of more philosophic writers thoroughly his own, and employ 
them with intelligence and propriety, as in his view of the mot 
fications effected by the Crusades. 

Although there is abundant evidence that the Emperor Henry V1. 
ranked among the most illustrious sovereigns of his day, his nam 
has never become popular like his father’s, or like those of his 

at contemporaries Philip Augustus and Richard Coeur é 
ion. The cause is, probably, that it is not associated wit 
any memorable exploit, even his complete subjugation of th 
Norman Kingdom in Southern Italy being unattended by striking 
circumstances. It was rather by political dexterity than by military 
achievements that he raised both the national greatness and tht 
supremacy of the central authority of Germany to a height which 
they never again attained till the days of Charles V. His mission w# 
in the main, a continuation of his father’s, whose more picturesqlt 
personality fired the imaginations of the minstrels, and en 
opular legend and song. Henry was probably a greater ruler, bi! 
fe had not the secret of impressing himself with equal power @ 
the imaginations of his contemporaries. The most dramatt 
e of his history is his unworthy imprisonment of Rich 
Coeur de Lion. Herr Toeche is an able writer, and his narrative? 
affords a clear view of this interesting period of history. 
The ninth volume of Ranke’s English History { comprises tit 


* Aus dem Mittelalter. Bilder von Gustav Freytag. Leipzig: Hint 
London: Asher & Co, 

+ Kaiser Heinrich VI. Von Theodor Tocche. Leipzig: Duncktt 
London: Asher & Co. 
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reign of William III., thus directly challenging comparison with 
Macaulay. The two historians have hardly anything in common 
but their liberal a and their conscientious industry. 
Ranke’s style is dry, his narrative equable, his temper cool and 
unimpassioned to a fault. He has little sentiment for the 
picturesque, little dramatic or descriptive power. He is indifferent 
to court pageantry, a ay commotions, and the pride and cir- 
cumstance of war; and is still less at home in those delineations 
of social and domestic life which have afforded such brilliant op- 
ities to Macaulay. Statesmanship is his forte, and he is 
never so happy as in laying bare the intrigues of cabinets, or fol- 
lowing out a refined train of political speculation. The funda- 
mental distinction between his point of view and Macaulay’s is 
that, while the latter naturally regards his subject as an Englishman, 
Ranke no less naturally considers it in its relation to general Euro- 
politics. There is something epic in Macaulay’s plan and style. 
William is his hero, his Achilles, the centre of the European 
tem, to whom every one else is in some measure a foil. To 
ke he is one of many instruments, unconsciously working out | 
a vast scheme, and moulded and set in motion by influences un- 
suspected by themselves. This meritorious volume will hardly 
supersede Macaulay, even with Continental readers, but all readers 
find Ranke’s sobriety useful as a corrective of the occasional 
extravagance and the habitual prepossessions of the more brilliant 
historian, and convenient as a condensation of a busy epoch into 
a single volume. 


The er ene correspondence edited by Professor Herrmann* 
incipally relates to Russian affairs, and treats in particular of the 

ition of Poland, and of Catharine II.’s efforts to form a coali- 
tion against France. A large proportion of the papers here 

i ted t are from the English State Paper Office. Nearly all we 
— learn of Catharine is calculated to increase the admiration 
erally entertained for her as a ruler, the character in which 
7 principally appears in this work. 

While full of melancholy interest, an account of the last days 
of the great Hungarian patriot Szechenyit is less painful than 
might have been anticipated. It was known that Szechenyi’s ; 
latter years were spent in an asylum, and the natural inference 
would be that his mind was entirely overthrown. This seems to 
have by no means been the case; he wrote and studied, attended 
to the management of his estate, took a lively interest in political 
affairs, and evinced unimpaired powers of judgment in his com- 
ments upon them. His malady was extreme nervousness, which 
reconciled him to his seclusion, while it fully accounted for 
the catastrophe which terminated his life. The writer of this 
work is a Hungarian, and, extraordinary to relate, during the 
whole time he was in confidential intercourse with Szechenyi, 
occupied a post in the Censor’s office. Can anything afford a 
more lively idea of the stupidity of Austrian despotism? 
Szechenyi’s own views were agree | loyal; he saw clearly that 
the Magyars were not strong enough to preserve their national 
existence except as members of a great federal State. 


Dr. Escher { is a fair representative Swiss—blunt, sturdy, and | 
sensible; though pte a little deficient in delicacy, especially 
when dealing with family matters. His autobiography will be | 
valuable to any one interested in Swiss politics, and to the general | 
reader it is recommended by obvious sincerity and frequent indi- | 
cations of graphic power. A considerable portion is devoted to a | 
vindication of the author’s conduct in the cause célébre of the | 
suspected murder of Schultheiss Keller, which was investigated | 
before him. His course in virtually quashing the proceedings | 
will be approved by all who have read the impartial analysis of | 
the case in that great storehouse of practical criminal jurispru- 
dence, the “ New Pitaval.” 

The history of Nicholas of Basel§ is a perfect romance. He was | 
born at the beginning of the fourteenth century. The son of a | 
wealthy merchant, he shared in all the pleasures of the world | 
until his twenty-fifth year, when he was converted by a miracle on | 
the eve of his marriage. As usual in such cases, he thought it | 
necessary to testify to his divine calling by the repudiation | 
of all human ties, and remained a bachelor. He had certainly 
found his true vocation, and was not long in manifesting the 
practical sagacity, and the power of influencing other men’s 
minds, which marked him out for a religious reformer. Among 
his converts was the famous Tauler, the account of whose 
subjugation by Nicholas’s more robust intellect is a most dra- 
matic episode in itself, and a striking proof of the latter's 
Imowledge of human nature. There is not the smallest reason 
to doubt Nicholas’s perfect sincerity, but he loved power, and 
gained it by addressing himself with intuitive ae and 
ruthless persistence to the most delicate susceptibilities of a. 
tender conscience. He was encouraged in his proceedings by 
Visions and other revelations, some of them singularly pictu- 


* Diplomatische Correspondenzen aus der Revolutionszeit 1791-1797. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Ernst Herrmann. Gotha: Perthes. ndon : 
Asher & Co. 

t Graf Stephan Szechenyj’s letzte Lebensjahre in der Diblinger Irrenanstalt. 
b A. von Keeskeméthy. Pest: Hornyanszky. London: Williams 
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} Erinnerungen seit mehr als sechzig Jahren. Von Dr. H, Escher. Ztirich : 
idt. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Nicolaus von Basel. Leben und ausgewiihite Schriften. Yon Dr. Karl 
idt. Wien: Braumiiller. London: Asher & Co. 
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resque. ys d a considerable brotherhood assembled around 
him, and the distracted condition of Christianity at the begin- 
ning of the t Papal schism inspired him with the hope of 
laying = leading part in the Church. He made a pilgrimage to 
me, published and aimed at accomplishing 
a general reformation. Unfortunately, this publicity attracted the 
notice of the Inquisition, who soon de in his mystical 
reveries the germ of revolt against all sacerdotal authority. 
Several of his followers perished in the flames, from which he 
himself was most probably preserved by a timely death. Nicholas’s 
writings resemble Tauler’s, being obscure and mystical, but not 
extravagant, and full of tender sympathy with the desires of 
devout minds. They do not show the enterprising and practical 
side of his character, which must be studied in the records of his 
life. He was undoubtedly both earnest and pious, although a 
larger share of the humility which he so domme recommended to 
others would have spoiled him as a prophet, by inspiring him with 
a wholesome distrust of his peculiar relations with the invisible 
powers, 

Carl Ullmann * is known as the author of the most celebrated of 
the replies called forth by Strauss’s work, and the editor of one of 
the best of German theological journals. Many English readers, 
not generally versed in polemics, will remember him as the subject 
of a striking passage in one of Sterling’s letters to Archdeacon 
Hare. So la as he occupied a private station, he appears to 
have united strong religious convictions to perfect candour, 
amenity, and toleration. When, late in life, he was called to 

vern the Church of Baden, he disappointed the hopes which had 
toa based upon his early liberality. His administration was a 
confessed fai and the cause seems to have been his having 
identified himself too closely with the reactionary spirit which not 
unnaturally prevailed after 1848. A vindication of his conduct 
from his own pen is subjoined to this biography, but both 
he and his biographer seem too much afraid of offending the 

wers that be to throw much light on the subject. Thus much 
is clear, that Ullmann contended on the wrong side, and to 
some extent obscured a public reputation which had previous 
stood high. In private life he was ag ag esteemed, 
7 ae especially remarkable for his urbanity and his love 
of art. 

Mr. Grote, who bereaves Homer of the Odyssey, but leaves 
Plato in ion of almost all that bas been attributed to 
him}, will be moved to either indignation or disdain at Herr 
Schaarschmidt’s attempt to prove that only nine of the Pla- 
tonic writings can be safely ascribed to the philosopher. As 
will be surmised, Schaarschmidt’s criticism is grounded to a 
dangerous d upon his inner consciousness. He considers 
that certain dial are unworthy of Plato, and, moreover, 
inconsistent with the spirit of his philosophy. Supposing this 
to be the case, are great writers always equal to their highest 
flights? are they invariably consistent with themselves? is 
the complexion of their style never determined by accidental 
circumstances ? is their exempt from immaturity or 
their age from decay ? e are quite certain that such severi 
of investigation as is here applied to Plato would expunge h 
the works of Goethe, or Wordsworth, or any other writer whose 
activity had extended over a lifetime. The argument from ex- 
ternal evidence is not Herr Schaarschmidt’s strong point. Many 
of the dialogues most confidently rejected by him are unmistake- 
ably referred to by Aristotle, though not under Plato's name. We 
may be certain that they did not circulate anonymously. If 
Aristotle received them as Platonic, they were unquestionably 
genuine; if they had borne another name in his time, the fact 
could not have been unknown to the Alexandrian critics. The 
more apparent Herr Schaarschmidt’s success in pointing out in- 
consistencies and weak points in them, the more complete is the 
demonstration of the great danger of judging solely from internal 
evidence. Colonel Mure has ably shown that no work can 
sibly be more open to criticism of this kind than one which we 
know with absolute certainty to have been the work of a single 
author—Don Quixote. 

It is the mission of the Germans to write books for other 
nations which the latter should have already written for them- 
selves. Herr Vocke’s { “ History of British Taxation” is a striking 
case in point, If any subject is particularly British, it is finance ; 
yet, rich as our literature is in financial works, we are not aware that 
the history of British finance has ever been systematically and 
completely treated. Herr Vocke has supplied the deficiency in 
a work which merits the honour of translation. He traces the 
entire course of our financial legislation, from the earliest efforts of 
the Commons to obtain the control of the public purse to the 
triumph of free trade. Each branch of the revenue is separately 
examined, the principles upon which it is or has been administered 
explained, and the fluctuations of its productiveness recorded. 
Herr Vocke’s treatment of his subject is singularly lucid, and his 
style such as to impart interest and even animation to an abstruse 
topic. 

* D. Carl Ullmann, Biliitter der Eri: . Gotha: Perthes. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 
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Another very valuable work is Brandis’s treatise on the coins, 
weights, and measures of Western Asia* to the time of Alex- 
ander the Gweat. ‘The subject is more “amg interesting 
than would appear at first sight, as it involves dissertations on 
such curious subjects of inquiry as Babylonian astronomy, the 
ethnology of Cyprus, the oye Aad the Persian satraps, and 
the like. .A catalogue of all the kmown coins of the countries 
referred to in the work is appended. 

A second volume — been added to ne Zirkel’s — on 

rography.t Another mineralogical work is 4 manual o 8- 
a by Professor von Lang {, whose pages bristle with 
mathematical formule. The Pro is, we believe, a high 
‘authority. We gather from his preface that he considers himself 
to have discovered a new law in ography ; that he has now. 
for time, distinguished between the holoymametry jand 

e symmetry 0 tals ; an at,in general, it has been 
his endeavour to build further on the Soundivtions of Miller and 
Naumann. 

A treatise on the armour of the middle ages § is replete with 
the most varied and interesting information on subjects which we 
should not have expected to have found discussed in it. In fact, 
however, the constitution of society was at that period so essen- 
tially military, that to describe its armaments is almost to describe 
iteelt. The writer’s illustrations are chiefly drawn from the me- 
trical romances, and he has scarcely a page without something 
interesting or picturesqae. 

Dr. Waagen’s || work on the art-treasures of Vienna resembles 
his well-known description of similar collections in this country. 
It is, however, drawn up in the form of a ~~, = Vienna 
would appear to be especially rich in the works of Venetian and 
Flemish masters, 


The merits of W. Heinzelmann’s |] new system of musical in- 
struction*must be determined by ical musicians. His work is 
remarkable as being the production of a cler , and for the 
rarer distinction of not containing from first to last a single word 
irrelevant to the subject. 


The life of Felix Mendelsschn** by Reissmamn, the biographer 
of Schumann, is necessarily made up from his incomparable letters, 
and, equally of necessity, is little better than a caput mortuum, so 
far as biography is concerned. The charming frankness and irre- 
sistible fascination of Mendelssohn's self-portraiture have left all 
possible biographers an infinite distance behind. What is needed 
18 a complete edition of his correspondence, with just so much 
in the way of narrative as is required to supply omissions and 
impart continuity to the whole. Sach a task can only be | rt 
formed by the Mendelssohn family, or some one possessing their 
confidence. Herr Reissmann has done what he could with the 
means wished be good — a lucid and 
distingui good taste. e speciali 
his work is the musical evidently 


The dramas of L. A. von Winterfeld and Baron Alfred von 
Wolzogen tt are more distinguished by aristocratic polish than 
dramatic force. The best is “ Princess Orsini,” in which the state- 
liness of the Spanish Court is portrayed with a sympathy which 
does not antule a refined vein of irony. All the plays, indeed, 
are concerned with Courts, end are evidently the work of men 
well versed in the ways of the polite world. 


Otto Roquette’s tj tragedies are creditable to him as a man of 


culture, but, as usual with such productions im our day, too reflec- | 
The ingenious | 


tive, and obviously artificial, to keep the stage. 
author is more at home in his little fautastic comedy, “ Reynard 
the Fox,” a dramatic rendering of the old fable. 


Simrock’s translation of Shakspeare’s poems §§ is, as was to be 
expected, masterly, and leaves nothing to be desired but the 
peculiar antiquity of tone which could not be reproduced in any 
his concurrence in 
Delius’s opinion that the Somets are simply ideal, and cannot be 

nected with — circumstances in the life of Shakespeare. 


volume is deformed by a huge typographical error, the 


* Das: Miinz- Mass- und Gewichtswesen in Vorderasien, bis Alexander 
den Grossen. Yon J. Brandis. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

+ Lehrbuch der Pet ie. Von Dr, F. Zirkel. Bd.2. Bonn : Marcus. 


London : Williams & Norgate. 
Lehrbuch der Krystallographie. Von Viktor von Lang. Wien: 
London: Asher & Co. 
§ Zur Waffenkunde des ilteren deutschen Mittelalters. Herausgegeben von 
A. Schulz. Quedlinburg: Basse. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Die vornehmster Kunstdenkmiiler in Wien. Von G.¥F.Waagen. Th. 1. 
: Braumiiller. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Der Polarische Gegensatz m der Musik, oder mewes System der 
Pewee Von W. Heinzelmann. Leipzig: Fleischer. London: Williams 
orgate. 


** Feliz Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Sein Leben und seine Werke. Dar- | 
rc von August Reissmann. Berlin: Guttentag. London: Williams | 


orgate. 
tt Dramatische Werke. Von L. A. von Winterfeld und Alfred Freiherrn. 
von Wolzogen. 3 Bdch. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 
t Dramatische Dichtung Von Otto uette. Stuttgart : Cotta 
idan: Williams & Norgate. 
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| omission of fiftcen stanzas from “ Venus and Adonis,” which are 

| supplied in the preface. Simrock throws the blame on the tran- 

_ scriber, but subsequently adds :—* Perhaps the reader's just wrath 

| will amen if Li ously confess that I was the copyist 
myself.” 


Max Miiller’s charming “German Love”* rea with an 
avowal of his connexion with the work, and a trict statement of 
the circumstances under which it was produced. 


Die Geraubte Schatulle+, by E. D, Mund, is a novel of incident, 
with no pretensions to literary merit, but more readable than is 
usually the case with German novels. The “Last Tears” t is a 
pretty, sentimental story, accompanied with some clever illustra- 
tions. The “Filecutter”§ is a religious novel, and the talk of 
its personages is of final causes. Zudozia ||, by Countess Hahn- 

n, is a religious novel, like all the later works of this 
once celebrated authoress. Though crowded with incident, it is 
very tame and languid. 


* Deutsche Liebe. Aus den Papieren eines Fremdlings. Herausgegeben 
von Max Miiller. Leipzig : haus. London: Tribner & Co. 

+ Die Geraubte Schatulle. Dine Erziithlung aus dem wirklichen Leben. 
Von E. D. Mund. Leipzig: Granow. London : Williams & Norgate. 

t Die Letzten Thriinen. Roman. K. von Kessel. Leipzig : Purfirst. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

§ Der Feilenhauer. Eine Erziihlung. Von Gottfried Flammberg. 2 Bach. 
Frankfurt: Winter. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Ludoxia, die Kaiserin. Ein Zeitgemiilde aus dem fiinften Jahrhundert. 
Von Ida Griifin Hahn-Hahn. 2 Bde. Mainz: London : 
Williams & Norgate. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the SarurDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or at the Office, 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Cloth Cases for Binding ali the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s. each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


Second Appearance of Herr JOACHIM, on Monday 2. 


The Programme 
will include Beethoven's urtett_in C major, Op. 59, Beethoven's Sonate in C minor for 


Pianoforte and Violin (by ire), 's Sonata Ap for Piano alone, &. &e. 
Instrumentalists, Mdme. Arabella Goddard, MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Henry Biazrove, and 
Piatti; Vocalist, Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. Benecict. Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; leony, 38.; 
Admission, 1s.—Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 28 


illy 


MX DAY POPULAR OONCERTS.—MORNING PER- 
AVE PORMANCES, on Saturdays, Fanuary 26; February 2,9, 16, 23; March? and 9. 
Stalls, for Seven Concerts, £1 10s.—Programmes, &c., at Chappell & Co.'s, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL 
THE GREATEST SUCCESS EVER KNOWN. 


There is but one opinion, the Press and the Public are unanimous. The 
Hippodramatic Talent defy Competition. 


THE CONGRESS OF MONARCHS isa sight that baffles any description. 
Day Performances, 22nd, 4 onwee, 26th, of January, commencing at Two 


Tuesday, 
o'clock. Every Evening at Seven o'clock. in Liverpoo! Road, open Daily from 
Eleven o'clock a.m. Doors open an Hour previous to each Performance. 


QocieTy of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES und STUDIES by the MEMBERS 
is NOW OVEN, ¢ Pall Mall East. Ten till Five.—Admission, bs. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


| N OTICE. —OPENING of the MUSEUM of PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY, Jermyn Street, in_ the EVENING.—This Museum will, on and after 
tc the Public (free) on Mondays and Saturdays, from 10 a.s. 


By Onder. 
| GUNDAY EVENINGS for the PEOPLE.—St. Martin’s Hall, 


January 20.— Rev. J. W. LAKE (of Warwick), on “Science and its Ielation to 
Religion,”’ with Sacred Music. sittings (e8.. Is,, and 2s. 64.) may be taken at the Hall on 
the Evening.—Admission free by door in Wilson Street. Commence at Seven. 


ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street.—Dr. FRANK- 

LAND, F.R.S., will cormmence a Course of Thirty Lectures on ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY, on 21,at Ten o'clock, to be inued on eac din 
Wednesday, Friday, and Monday, at the same Hour. "Fee for the Course, £3; to those who 
have attended the previous Course, £2. 


Saturduy, January 19, be 
until 10 p.m. 


TRENHAM RECKS, Registrar. 


G EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—UNIVERSITY 
I COLLEGE, ‘London.—Professor MORRIS, F.G.S., will commence his COURSE of 

GEOLOGY on Tuesday, January 22, at 4.15 p.m. 
| ~The General Course will consist of from Twenty-five to Thirty Lectures, to be delivered on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 4.15 to 5.15. Fee, £2 2s. 

During the Course, Field Excursions ure taken. Students have accees to a Geological 
Library and Museum. 

An Evening Course of Geology will be given on Thursday Evenings, from 6.30 to 7.80. 
Commencing on January 24. Fee, 15s. 

Ci. CASSAL, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


ARK HOUSE SCHOOL, Milton, next Gravesend.—PUPILS 
j prepared for the Universities, Competitive, and Oxford and Cambridge Middle Class 
Examinations. The Scholastic Year is divided into Three Terme. The Second will_com- 
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Cotta. Lon Williams & Norgate. 


according to Age. — 
| Jounson, M.R.C.S. 


| 

Candid. 
| 


